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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


D. E. Hoste, Esq., is the General Director of the China Inland 
Mission. He came to China in 1885, spending over eleven years in 
evangelistic work in Southwest Shansi. For five years he acted as 
Superintendent of the China Inland Mission work in that province. 
He spent two further years, before assuming the position of General 
Director, as superintendent of the work of his mission in Honan. 
He is Vice-Chairman of the China Continuation Committee, and 
has held many other positions of prominence and influence in mis- 


sionary circles. | 


Rev. CHENG CuHING-v1I, D.D., Chinese Secretary of the China 


Continuation Committee, Shanghai. Mr. Cheng is a native of 
Chihli, a graduate of the Middle School of the London Mission in 
Peking, and of the Theological School of the same mission in 
Tientsin. He spent three years in connection with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London, assisting Prof. Owen in the 
revision of the New Testament in Chinese. He later spent two 


years in the Bible Training School in Glasgow. In 1910 he was 


one of the Chinese representatives from China to the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh, and was there elected a member 
of its Continuation Committee. After his return to China, and 


before assuming the position of Chinese Secretary of the China 


Continuation Committee, he was the able pastor of three self- 
supporting churches of the London Missionary Society in Peking. 
He is the Editor of the China Church Year Book, and has recently 
attained the distinction of receiving the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Knox College, Toronto. This is the first time such a 
degree has been conferred on a Chinese religious leader by a 
Western educational institution. 


Rev. Wm. MACNAUGHTAN, M.A., United Free Church of 
Scotland, Mukden. Mr. MacNaughtan came to China in 1898, and 
has been engaged in evangelistic work in Manchuria ever since. 
At the invitation of the Executive Committee of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee, he spent more than a month preceding the 
Annual Meeting in the office of the National Evangelistic Secretary, 
Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, who is at present on furlough, studying 
and compiling the reports of the Week of Evangelism from all over 
China. He is the Forward Evangelistic Secretary for Manchuria. 


Rev. E. C. Losrenstine, B.A., Secretary of the China Con- 


tinuation Committee, Shanghai. Mr. Lobenstine came to China in | 


1898 under the Presbyterian Mission, North. He opened the 

station at Hwaiyuan, An., and engaged in evangelistic work there 

until 1911. For two years he was Secretary of the Central China 

Famine Relief Committee. He was Minute Secretary of the Cen- 

tenary Conference of 1907, and Organizing Secretary for the Mott 

ae a of 1913. He is the present Editor of the China Mission 
ear Book. 
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"Photo by R. F. Fitch. 
THE BUDDHIST ISLAND OF THE ‘‘ THREE URNS AND MOON'S REFLECTED IMAGE,’’ WEST LAKE, HANGCHOW. 
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Editorial 

THE late meeting of the China Continua- 
aera gam tion Committee at Hangchow is the first, 
: despite several previous attempts, which 
has been held outside of Shanghai. So late as last year the 
same thing was planned, but owing to unfavorable political 
conditions it had to be given up. The kind invitations of Dr. 
and Mrs. Main being again offered were gratefully accepted. It 
gave to many members of the Conference an opportunity to see 
for the first time the wonderful complex of beneficent activities 
centering around the medical work of the Church Missionary 
Society at this important center, the like of which it would be 
hard to find elsewhere in China. The Lecture Hall is a 
dynamo which for about twelve years has been radiating light 

and heat in all directions, and to a great distance. 

Desens HANGCHOW itself is ¢he show city of China. It 
* has the right historical associations as repeatedly 
the capital of the empire. It has pagodas of assorted forms, 
heights, and ages. It hasa long line of famous names, many 
of them connected with graves and temples still kept in repair. 


And above all it has the West Lake, the most celebrated body 
_ of water in all China, in couplets, in poetry, and in legends, 
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There is.in or around Peking nothing which can be men- 
tioned in comparison, for though the ‘‘ Hill of Ten Thousand 
Ages’’ is more beautiful, and quite as historical, it has until 
recently been sacrosanct, and is accessible only to those who 
care to pay a dollar apiece (more or less) and has never been a 
place of resort, while the West Lake has never been otherwise. 
The removal of the northern wall of Hangchow within recent 
years, and its replacement by a fine boulevard allowing of 
_ unlimited riksha travel, is a vast improvement over the tiresome 
old sedans, which, however, seem to be still more in use than 
in any other Chinese city so near to the coast. | 


A SPECIAL feature of this meeting was the 
TT presence for the first time of a delegation of 
five from the Japan Continuation Committee, whose ensuing 
addresses added much to the interest of the gathering. Protestant 
missions to China began one hundred and ten years ago, while 
it is but a few years since they commemorated their fiftieth 
anniversary in Japan. But these developments have influenced 
each other in a larger degree than is generally supposed. 
Many of the influential missionaries to Japan first spent long 
years in China, and as almost every missionary in China can 
easily pass through Japan on his way to his homeland, there 
is much interchange of thought and experience. The recent 
stationing of Chinese-speaking missionaries in Tokyo to work 
among the Chinese, students has greatly increased these inter- — 
national ties. | 
* 
| THE Japanese churches happily possess a 
Be oo am Federation by which fifteen of the Japan 
Tr Continuation Committee are chosen, and the 
missions also happily have a Federation by which another 
fifteen are elected. The Continuation Committee itself only 
elects ten of its members, instead of the whole, as is necessarily 
the case in China, for lack of any other practicable way. The 
differences between the development of missions in the two 
lands are as striking as the resemblances, yet some of the 
problems are identical—albeit with variations. The October 
meeting of the Japan Continuation Committee is to be visited 
by a delegation of the China body, to consist of three members— _ 
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perhaps of four—by which it is hoped that the benefits of 


intercommunication already received may be increased. 

Not a word was said in public from which any inference 
could be drawn that the relations between these adjacent lands 
is, or ever has. been, strained—a marked instance of Christian 
courtesy and self-control, which might to advantage be imitated 
elsewhere. 


ok * 


| Ir is noticeable that the membership of the 
Membersblp. China Continuation Committee both Chinese and 


foreign is rapidly altering. Many of the foreign members are 
obliged to leave their fields, some for a time, some permanently. 
The Chinese delegates recommended many new names with an 
obvious view to getting the Continuation Committee more 
widely known, and more in direct contact with the Chinese 
churches. This, of course, means that an increasingly large 
number of persons are, and will be, brought into connection 
with the problems of missionary work both from the Chinese 
side, and from the point of view of a China-wide outlook with 
special reference to the Home Base. This must result on the 
part of the Chinese leaders in a larger and a more intelligent 
interest in the solution of those problems. At present but a 
comparatively small number of these leaders are practically 


aware of the existence and the value of the China Church Year 


Book. This invaluable compend of facts and of surveys may 
be depended on to make its own way if it is properly introduced 
and adequately pushed. In some cases it has resulted in 
awakening an interest wide and deep in the work of others. 

One mission reported at the conference that it is its practice 
to put into the hands of every Jreacher a copy of this manual, 
with striking influence upon their range of intellectual and 
spiritual vision. This may be commended to every mission in 
China as a wise example to follow. 

. IN its earliest and crudest form what is now termed 
SOtWee. hs problem of ‘‘ Survey and Occupation’’ was simply 
the question of how to get and to keep a footing. The pioneers 
lived ou a houseboat, ‘‘squatted’’ in an inn, with frequent and 
incessant moves onward, often ‘‘ destitute, afflicted, tormented.”’ 
When later troubles began the struggle was to keep the little 


which they had gained. The missionaries were then—in 
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Virgilian phrase ‘‘Lone swimmers in a mighty sea,’’ and 
had no time to throw ropes to one another—and besides they 
had no surplus ropes. To China they had come on general 
principles only. Many of them had no previous knowledge of 
the country, its people, or their conditions. With wonderful 
patience at last they succeeded in getting a firm footing. Even 
when they temporarily failed to hold it, others generally came 
later to resume the unending effort. In all these weary years 
and decades the amount of help that one group could give to 
another group was generally small and sporadic, though some- 
times of importance and often highly appreciated. But in 
general it was felt that ‘‘Every tub must stand on its own 
bottom.’? Even with occasional assistance, the situation of 
different missions wrestling with difficulties was not unlike 
that of young married couples—each must make its way with 
but slight help from neighbors. 

If any such help was to come it would naturally come from — 
the parents who, while distant, were presumably sympathetic. 
In the case of young missious the parent was the ‘‘ Board’’ 
who had of course watched the development of the new 
work with parental joy and pride. If the success were signal, 
the joy and the pride were greater, for it showed how well 
adapted the tenets or the practices of that Board were for 
transplantation to distant and difficult fields. Each Society 
felt that no pent-up Utica restrained its mek: but a whole 
boundless continent is ours. | 

In northern China the obliteration of all mission plants 
by the Boxer uprising of seventeen years ago eventually—albeit 
slowly—had the same effect. The general movement of the 
Christian world has been in the same direction. In this, as 
in everything else, the epoch-making Edinburgh Conference 
opened the way for wider, fuller, more thoroughgoing co- 

Comite THE India Continuation Committee has comprehen- 

* sively treated the subject of ‘‘Comity’’ from its own 
point of view. This affords an excellent basis for the study 
made by the China Committee of the same theme. Its report, 
unanimously endorsed by the China Continuation Committee, | 
is heartily commended to the missionary body in China for 
study and for suggestions, as affording a platform which it 
is to be hoped (perhaps with minor modifications) may be 
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permanently adequate for guidance. With this hope a new 
committee was not chosen, since it is expected that the ex- 
ecutive committee may be sufficient to take whatever action 
along this line may be advisable. _ 


* * 


: PERHAPS more than in any direction have 
the literary activities of Home Societies tended 
to run in distinct and separate channels. Not to mention the- 
three Bible Societies upon varying foundations, the numerous 
Tract Societies have developed along lines of their own. The 
Christian Literature Society and the later work of the Y.M.C.A. 
have quite different histories. The result is confusion, at times 
expanding into chaos. Only few missionaries are now able to 
keep even a general track of the numerous publications, or to 
decide which of them they do or do not need. The Christian 
Literature Committee of the China Continuation Committee 
has, year by year, dealt with various phases of this intricate 
problem in a constructive spirit, and never more so than 
during the past year, more especially, under the able guidance 
of Mr. Clayton. Its report is of great interest and importance. 
It excites the strong hope that a working form of union is in 
sight, and that we may eventually have a practical combination 
of the more important agencies producing Christian literature 


- this great people. 

THE report of the Special Committee on the 
“Chinese Church ”’ of peculiar interest, 
as being prepared by a body of Chinese experts, whose wide 
outlook and sane views commended themselves greatly to the 
meeting. That we have leaders of this calibre and devotion 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the times, and we would lay 
particular stress on their treatment of the pressing questions 
of ancestor worship and polygamy, which are very vital to the 
Church at this time. — 

All the reports deserve the most careful perusal and steady 
thought of the missionary body in this land, and we venture 
to state that if the recommendations contained therein are 
regarded with favour and followed with disinterestedness, they 
will materially help to build up the City of God in China, and 
enhance tenfold its glory through service. 
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The Promotion of Intercession. 


IN EVERYTHING BY PRAYER AND SUPPLICATION WITH THANKSGIVING, LET 
YOUR REQUESTS BR MADE KNOWN UNTO GopD.’’ Philippians iv: 6. 


All Christians of China, of whatever nationality, have reason for hearty 
thanksgiving over the final disposition of the question of religious freedom in 
the text of the National Constitution. On May 14th the objectionable clause 
in the 19th Article was dropped and the 11th Article changed by the addition 
of four characters (9% #) so that it now reads: ‘‘ The people of the 
Republic of China shall have liberty to honor Confucius and liberty of 
religious freedom, which shall be unrestricted, except in accordance with law.’’ 


This is a happy issue of a complicated question. The efforts and prayers 
of the Christian Church have not been in vain. It is a blessed thing when, by 
public enactment, the people are permitted as free an access to God as to their 
parenits ; for fealty to Him takes precedence over filial piety, and is an equally 
universal duty and privilege. 


There is cause for hearty thanksgiving and earnest prayer in the an- 
nouncements of so many religious conferences for the summer, as well as 
in the completion of Dr. Zwemer’s itinerary while in China, and in the 
plans for the Autumn Evangelistic Compege, now being carried cadre so 
enthusiastically. 


1, Let us pray for the leaders of the summer conferences, as they prepare 
their messages, that these may be timely and prophetic, given of God to meet 
the needs of all hearts. | 


2. Let us pray for Dr. Zwemer that ‘‘a great door and effectual ” ii 
opened unto him as he visits the various Moslem centers in China, distributing 
Christian literature, and preaching to the Mullahs in their own tongue ; as he 
confers with missionaries who work in Moslem communities, awakening in 
them a sympathy and interest in China’s 30,000,000 hitherto comparatively 
neglected Mohammedans, giving them his ‘‘ methods of approach,’’ his con- 
victions and suggestions, as gained from his long experience in missionary 
work in Moslem countries, 


3. Let us pray for the Autumn Evangelistic Campaign, especially for those 
this summer in the large cities, who will be busy laying plans, selecting and 
training Chinese workers, mobilizing the forces of prayer and work in the 
Chinese Church for strong, united evangelistic effort. Let us pray for the 
Chinese leaders upon whom so much depends, like Cheng Ching-yi, Ding 
Li-emei, W. P. Chen, and David Yui. Let us pray for the National Evangel- 
istic Secretary, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, now in America, and for Dr. Eddy and 
Mr. Buckman, who come as assistants in this campaign. 


Many of us are looking forward to days of rest and quiet this summer. 
Let us make them days of earnest, importunate prayer also. In purpose, 
scope, and possibilities, the summer conferences, the visit of Dr. Zwemer, and 
the Autumn Evangelistic Campaign challenge the spiritual energy and 
resources of the entire missionary body and the whole Chinese Church. — 
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China Continuation Committee 
Annual Meeting 


Held at Hangchow, April 27-May 2 


Report of the Special Committee on Comity 
D. E. HOSTE 
WORK OF THE COMMITTEE. 


HE task assigned to this committee by the last Annual 

Meeting was ‘‘ the collection of information from Com- 

mittees on Comity in China and in other lands, with 

special reference to work acomplished, and to prepare a 

report for presentation to the next Annual Meeting.” en 
Meeting, Minute No. 190.) 

At its meeting in November, the Executive Committee 

_ passed a minute calling the attention of the Special Committee 

on Comity in the preparation of its annual report on the prin- 


ciples of comity to the desirability of making a careful study — 


of the extent to which breaches of comity exist in China at the 

present time. (Executive Committee Minute No. 224. ) 
Shortly after the Annual Meeting the chairman of the 

Committee on Comity left China to be gone for several months. 


His absence was prolonged beyond his expectation, and he felt 


obliged to tender his resignation. This, however, the Executive 
Committee did not accept. The chairman’s absence delayed 
somewhat the holding of a meeting. The delay was less 
serious than it would otherwise have been because of the 


fact that an admirable Statement on Comity had been prepared 


by the National Missionary Council of India to meet the 
situation in that country. This statement was considered at 
two annual meetings of the Council, and in view of the fact 
that the same great church and mission interests are represented 
there as in China, this Statement has formed an excellent basis 
for discussion, and for the study of the work of this committee. 

- The Statement presented herewith follows, in the main, 
the India Statement, with such alterations as would seem to 
make it better meet the conditions in China. The committee 
takes pleasure in acknowledging its indebtedness to the work of 


NotTe.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for 7 views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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this sister committee and rejoices that the existence both in 
India and in Japan of national agencies similar to the China 
Continuation Committee, makes it possible for the churches and 
missions in China to profit by their experience, as well as by 
that of different Christian bodies in this land. 

A meeting of the Special Committee on Comity, attended 
by members of the committee residing in the lower Yangtze 
Valley was held in March, and another meeting of the full 
committee was held just before the Annual Meeting. 

During the past year the need of some statement, such as 
that herewith presented, has made itself felt. A number of 
protests have been received by the China Continuation Com- 
mittee from missionaries in different parts of China against the | 
actions of societies which seem to endeavour to establish them- 
selves by the use of proselyting methods. While such societies 
are not numerous, their methods are a source of a good deal of 
annoyance, and tend to unsettle some who are ‘‘ weak in the 


faith.’ 
The Committee on Comity has not, as yet, undertaken any 


systematic study of the extent of the troubles just referred to. 
In its opinion the best means of preventing their recurrence in 
the future will be-the adoption by the missionary societies and 
church bodies in China of some common Statement on Comity 
such as is suggested in your committee’s report. This should 
not only prevent misunderstanding, but should prove a real 
help in dealing with those now creating trouble. 


STATEMENT ON COMITY.* 


Introduction. The subject of comity is part of a wider 
subject. The primary task which lies before the Chinese 
Church and the foreign missionary societies at work in China 
is the evangelization of that land. For the accomplishment of 
this task, the proper interrelation of the forces and methods 
employed is scarcely less important than their adequacy and 
suitability. Such interrelation has two principal branches : 

a. Co-operative efforts. 
6. Hearty agreement and mutual considerateness 
with regard to separate efforts. 

a. Under co-operative efforts would be classed the union 
of ecclesiastical bodies, or steps taken toward such union, and 


*The sections in this statement preceded by the words ‘‘It is agreed ”’ 
were considered and agreed to one by one. See general recommendations at | 


he close of the report. 
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co-operation between missions in particular works or kinds of 
(educational, medical, literary, etc.). __ 

With such efforts, important as they are, the present 
statement will deal only incidentally, but it is right always to 
bear in mind their close connection with the other side of in- 
terrelation. 

6. The interrelation of efforts which are made separately 
is the subject of this Statement on Comity. Comity may be 
defined as the spirit of considerateness and fair dealing which i$ 

the fruit of Christian courtesy and common sense. The object 
of this Statement is to set forth the principles of comity and 
their application to Christian work in this country. 

The Statement is not to be regarded as a standard imposed 
on any churches, missions, inter-denominational or inter-mission 
agencies, but as a series of recommendations framed by the 
China Continuation Committee after mature consideration. In 
suggesting that the above-mentioned bodies should take definite 
steps in the matter of comity, the China Continuation Committee 
puts before them this Statement as its contribution to the 
subject. It is recommended to the churches and missions, and 
to interdenominational and inter-mission bodies, for their con- 
sideration, in the firm conviction that such rules of comity as 
are here given will be kept easily and loyally in proportion as 
missionaries and members of different churches live on terms 
of Christian fellowship with one another. The committee 
rejoices that of late years there has been a marked increase in 
the amount and influence of friendly intercourse between 
workers of different missions and churches, and of fellowship in 
worship. 

It is convinced that such iutercourse, including informal 
conference regarding plans for future work, and a sharing of 
each other’s views and aspirations, will do more than any rules 
that can be agreed to in avoiding misunderstandings. 


1. Avbttratton and Conctltatton. 


The happy interrelation of missionary societies one with 
another is the normal condition of work in China. When 
matters of dispute between missions arise the concensus of 
opinion favours their settlement by arbitration. The Centenary 
Conference in 1907 took steps to provide for provincial bodies 
which would be iu a position to serve in the capacity of arbi- 
trators. The Continuation Committee Conferences of 1913, in 
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appointing the China Continuation Committee, made it one of 
the committee’s functions ‘‘to act as a Board of Reference when 
invited to do sO by the parties immediately concerned.”’ 


It ts agreed: 
| a. That the principle of arbitration should be applied as 


widely as possible to all matters of dispute between missions or 


churches, provided that the fundamental principles of the ec- 


clesiastical bodies concerned be not thereby called in question. 

4. That inter-denominational and inter-mission bodies 
should be ready to act in the matter of arbitration and con- 
_ciliation, and should, where possible, make arrangements by 
which those matters can be dealt with between their regular 
meetings. 

¢ That in all cases of disagreement the missions or 
churches concerned should first: attempt a settlement between 
themselves, and that reference should be made to an outside body, 
only aftet such attempts have failed. 

d. That an inter-denominational or inter-mission body 
should arbitrate only when any case is referred to it by the 
official representatives of both the churches or missious involved 
in any dispute. But in case one party declines arbitration, it 
shall still be open to the other party to appeal to one of the 
afore-said bodies to use its friendly offices to bring about a set- 
tlement. 

e. That the decision of an inter-denominational or inter- 


mission body, or its appointed representatives, shall be advisory — 


of final, as shall be agreed by the parties concerned de/ore the 
case is heard. 

fj. That for the settlement of any dispute, the appointed 
representatives should generally include an equal representation 
on behalf of each of the missions or churches directly concerned, 


chosen by themselves; it being left to the body appealed to, to 


appoint an additional member or members, whether of its own 
number or not, having regard to the nature of the subject upon 
which arbitration is sought. 

g. That when suitable local or provincial bodies do not 
exist, or when it is desired by the parties concerned, the help of 
the China Continuation Committee may be sought i in any matter 
affecting arbitration between churches or missions. 

h. ‘That any award or agreement arrived at after arbitration 
or conciliation should be reduced to writing. 
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2. Territortal Arrangements. 


_ (Cases in which two.or more missions are working or pro- 
posing to work in the same area.) | 

The history of comity in past years has shown that there 
are some churches and missions, whose principles make it diffi- 
cult for them to enter into any arrangements regarding terri- 
torial divisions, and there are other churches and missions which, 
while they have no such difficulty in regard to the delimitations 
of territory, insist upon certain restrictions with regard to the 


application of the principle. Experience has proved that even | 


such difficulties are not always insuperable, and while such large 
sections of China are still unoccupied, churches and missions, in 
extending their work, should give careful attention to these 
sections, before determining to — work in fields already being 
worked by others. 

a. It is difficult, if not impossible, to frame a” general and 
final definition of what may be regarded as the effective occupa- 
tion of any sphere. In practice, the standard for determining 
this depends upon the particular stage the work has reached in 


a given region, and still more on the progress made in other 


parts of the field. 

6. To make Christ known to all the people is the ideal in 
the early stages of evangelization. To equip the Chinese Church 
for permanently dealing with that task constitutes the need of the 
‘later stage ofdevelopment. Intheearlier stage, conditions differ 
so widely that neither the ratio of a geographical area nor the 
numerical ratio of population to staff employed, can be regarded 
as a satisfactory criterion. | 


It 1s agreed: 

a. That in the event of any church or mission wishing to 
enter an unoccupied sphere in any provincial area, consultation 
with the proper inter-denominational or inter-mission body for 
that sphere, if one exists, should precede any definite steps for 
occupation. In determining whether or not a new society 
should enter, due weight should be given to the resources of 
the new society, and the likelihood of its being able to make 
its occupation of a given area effective before the other. 

4. That any missions or churches proposing to make any 
further advances in the opening up of new work either of a 
general nature or for special classes, in cities or districts 
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already partially occupied by other societies, should consult 
with them before doing so. | 

c. That in areas in which different .churches or missions 
are to work in close proximity to one another and tnder. 
conditions that are conducive to co-operative efforts, the 
different churches or missions should from time to time consult 
with one another as to the possibility of co-operation in 
institutional work (educational, medical, industrial, etc.), and 
no institutional work likely to affect the work of another 
church or mission should be initiated without consultation—and, 
if possible, agreement—with the other bodies occupying the 
same area. | 

d, That in areas in which two or more similar institutions 


(educational, medical, industrial, etc.), now exist in ‘such 


proximity to each other as to cause over-lapping, it is desirable 
that negotiations be opened to see whether they could be 
united, or be utilized for different departments of the same 
work. | 
é. That agreements in regard to territorial arrangements 
already existing, or which may in future be arrived at in any 
way, Should be reduced to writing, carefully preserved, and 
reconsidered every five to ten years in the light of new 
conditions. | 
Sf. That while the right of Christians to the ministration 
of their own communion is recognized, and while congregatious 
or small gatherings of Christians isolated from their own 
communion should be expected to engage in evangelistic work 
ou a voluntary basis, such ministration and efforts should not 
be regarded as warranting isolated congregations in under- 
taking missionary operations that would in any way conflict 
with the work of the missions or churches occupying the field. 
‘g. That when the care of a work has been transferred 
from one organization to another communications about the 
work from any member of the former body should always be 
made to representatives of the organization which has assumed 


responsibility. 
3. 7 ransfer of Mission or Church Agents. 


it ts agreed: | 
That no agent employed, or recently employed by one 
church, mission, or other organization should be employed by 
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another church or mission without full preliminary consultation 
with the church or mission with which the agent is or was 
formerly connected. Consultation ought to include such 
_ matters as the question whether he is under any obligation to 
the mission with which he is or was connected. In cases 
where such obligation is financial, as, for instance, in the case 
of an agent who obtained his education on the definite under- 
standing that he would serve the church or mission for a 
definite time, arrangements should be made in the event ofa 
transfer taking place, for a discharge of the obligation, as may be 
mutually agreed upon. If the two organizations affected cannot 
agree about a transfer, the inherent right of the individual 
primarily affected, to decide the question, must be recognized and 
respected. It is understood that this paragraph does not affect 
the transfer of pastors within a given church or organization. 
The principle of this section should apply also to the case 
of pupils in a church or mission school whom a representative 
of-some other mission or church may propose to receive. 


4. Sala ries of Mission A gents. 


It ws agreed 

a. That the adequate remuneration of all grades of agents 
in a provincial area, and especially the need of revising salaries 
in view of changing economic conditions, are suitable subjects 
for the consideration of inter-denominational and inter-mission 
‘bodies, and are deserving of their careful attention. 
5. That while there seem to be great difficulties in 
standardizing the /salaries of missionary ‘agents (educational, 
- medical and evangelistic), it is important that missions or 
churches should endeavour to cut off all occasions of jealousy 
and misunderstanding that may arise from inequalities iu the 
remuneration of agents whose work and qualifications are 


similar. 
5. Treatment of Mission Agents under Discipline. 


It ts agreed: 

a. That the disciplinary censure of one church or mission 
for clearly established fault in character and conduct should be 
respected by another. 

6, That agents dismissed on such grounds by one church 
or mission should not be employed by another without previous 
consultation with the authority dismissing them. 
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6. Relation of Churches to Members of Other Churches. 


While it is agreed that it will conduce to the interests of 
the Kingdom of Christ in China that all churches which can 
unite without compromising their own principles should do 
so, and also that any churches that can enter a federation 
without compromising their own principles should do so, the 
following three recommendations are offered to such churches 
as can, consistently with their own laws and principles, adopt 
them, though they may not at the present time be able to 


advance either to corporate union or to federation. 


In dealing with this subject, it is incumbent upon all 
members of the missionary body ever to bear in mind that 
they incur a grave responsibility by the adoption of any 
measures calculated to reproduce in this country the divisions 
between the churches in the home lands. Not a few of these 
divisions are, in their origin, due quite as much to social and 
political influences peculiar to western countries, as to essential 
religious principles. Hence, the vital importance of mission- 
aries, whilst themselves remaining strictly loyal to all obligations 
imposed upon them by their home church connections, when | 
attempting to introduce church order and government in China, 
strictly to limit themselves to cardinal principles, and by the 
elimination of all else, to allow room for their healthy 
development and application amongst the Chinese people. 


it 7s agreed: 

a. That churches should do their best to give spiritual 
opportunities and assistance to members of other churches who 
stand in need of them. 

6, That church members from one area temporarily visiting 
the sphere of another church organization should bring with 
them certificates of membership to be recognized by churches 
(whose principles allow them to do So), for such period only as 
the visit lasts. 

c. That church members settling in the sphere of another 
church organization should be given a certificate enabling that 
church, if it see fit, to receive them into its fellowship. 


7. Baptism and Admission to Church Membership. 


di ts agreed: 
a. That it seems desirable for inter-denominational and 
intermission bodies to consider the possibility of a more uniform 
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standard regarding baptism and the conditions of church 
membership. 

6. That no church or mission should baptize or admit to 
church membership or accept as a candidate for baptism or 
admission to church membership, any person who is already 
receiving regular preparatory instruction, or is an admitted 
catechumen in another church, without first consulting with 
the officials of the church, but the final choice of the church 
which he will join must rest with the candidate. © 


8. Treatment of Church Under 


It 1s agreed: 

a. That different churches should —_ respect each 
other’s discipline. 

4. That when no certificate is brought by the member of 
one church applying for membership in another church, 
enquiry should always be made into his conduct and standing 
in the former. 

c. That when a member of one church desires admission 
into another if on enquiry it proves that he is under discipline, 
or has rendered himself liable to discipline, for a grave fault 
_ against the moral law of Christ, his admission should not be 
considered until he has given evidence of repentance and 
reformation, and if discipline has been imposed, has completed 
the term of discipline in the church which has imposed it. 


9. Chinese Representation in Arbitration Cases. 


That, in conclusion, it is desirable that bodies dealing 
with questions directly affecting the Chinese Church should have 
representation of Chinese members upon them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE REPORT AS A WHOLE 
ADOPTED BY THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 


a. That this Statement of Comity be adopted as representing 
in general the opinion of the China Continuation Committee 
and that it be submitted to the missionary body, in the hope 


that it may prove useful, as the principles enunciated in it are © 


applied to present-day questions relating to comity. 

6. That the secretaries of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee be instructed to send copies of this Statement to mission 
and church authorities with a request that it be brought before 
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these bodies for their consideration and, if possible, for adoption. 
Further, that a report be made at the next Annual Meeting of 
the China Continuation Comnmattiee of the societies adopting 
this Statement. 

c. That a new Committee on Comity be not mennbnel but 
that the Executive Committee act as the Committee on 
Arbitration of the China Continuation Committee when requested 
to doso, under the provisions outlined above. 


— 


— | 


Report of the Special Committee on the Chinese 
Church 
Cc. Y. CHENG | 
OST of the work of the Special Committees of the China 
the work of the Committee on the Chinese Church, and 
so, directly or indirectly, affects its work. The very 
comprehensiveness of this Special Committee’s title, the 
Chinese Church, accounts for its work being somewhat indef- 
factor in the Christian movement in China, the committee has 
an important duty to perform in acting in the capacity of 
a ‘‘ Lookout Committee,’’ watching for and suggesting methods 
of dealing with the questions of special urgency which may 
All of the regular members of the committee are Chinese. 
Oue all-day conference of the members of this committee has 
been held during the year, and the committee now offers the 
present report for consideration. This report is in two parts. 
affecting the life of the whole Chinese Church. The second 
part discusses two questions of social custom. Neither the 
principles nor questions treated are new. ‘They have been 
dealt with fully and ably at various missionary and church 
tinue to be of timely importance, and need to be restudied in 
the light of changing conditions. 
The question regarding the present practice of the Christians 
in China in regard to the reception of polygamists into churclhi- 


Continuation Committee relates itself more or less to 
inite. At the same time, the Church being such an important 
arise from time to time. 

The first part deals with two or three general principles 
conferences. Yet, in the opinion of the committee, they con- 
membership was referred to this committee by the China 
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Continuation Committee at its last Annual Meeting. The 
second question, regarding ancestral worship, is considered by 
the committee to be so closely related to and of equal importance 
with the question of the attitude of the Church towards the 
reception of polygamists that if one is to be considered, so must 
the other. Two brief questionaires on polygamy and ancestor 
worship were sent out to Christian leaders in the various 
_ provinces, aud the present report is largely the result of these 
investigations. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. Zhe Central Position of the Church. Missionary work 
in China is growing both in rapidity and in streugth, and is 
becoming more and more complex. As the Church is still in 
its childhood, the position of the missions and missionaries 
continues to appear more dominant than that of the Chinese 
Church and its leaders. And naturally so. However, it is not 
the missions but the Church as a permanent, self-governing, self- 
propagating, self-supporting body, which is the God-appointed 
agency for the extension of the Kingdom. The committee 
wishes to re-emphasize the central position of the Chinese 
Church, and hopes that all who are engaged in the Christian 
enterprise in China, whether Chinese or foreigners, will con- 
tinually bear this in mind, when shaping mission policy and 
determining on field administration. 

The committee rejoices in learning that in the special 
evangelistic campaigns held in China in recent years, the 
tendency is to centre the work more and more in the Church. 
The committee believes this to be the right principle, notwith- 
standing the present weakness and imperfections of the Church 
in Chiua as a whole. | be 

2. The Spirttual Life of the Church. The committee, 
while recognizing the importance of devoting careful thought to 
the forms which church organizations in China take, and to the 
methods of work through which the life of the Church expresses 
itself, desires to record its conviction, which it believes to 
be shared by all servants of God in China, that the Church 
of Christ is pre-eminently a spiritural institution with the Divine 
Lord as its Supreme Head. The committee therefore urges the 
laying of more emphasis on the strengthening of the spiritual 


life of the Church without which no methods and plans can 


achieve the great work that God has entrusted to it, namely, 
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the evangelization and conversion of the people of China and of 
the whole world. 


3. Zhe International Character of the Church. National 
and patriotic spirit, properly utilized and developed, means 
much to the strengthening of the nation. The love of one’s 
country is at once the duty and privilege of each citizen. And 
Christians are to be good citizens. Nevertheless, the Christian 
outlook is beyond nativnal boundaries, and the Church of 
Christ is essentially universal. The universality of the Church 
has inspired and enabled men and women to sacrifice even their 
lives for the enlightenment and salvation of their brethren and > 
sisters of other nations. Such a spirit of international patriot- 
ism is the great principle of Christianity. The committee 
sincerely desires to restate, at this time of the development of 
a strong national spirit, the great need of the Christian Church 
that all followers of Christ, especially Christian leaders, should 
manifest in word and in deed the Christian spirit of universal 
brotherhood toward all the world. 


II. . THE CHURCH AND POLYGAMY. 


Various forms in which polygamy is practised exist in 
China. Generally they may be classed under two headings :— 
(a) Plural Marriage. Sometimes a man acts as heir of both 
his father and uncle, and has two wives married to him, one 


for each family, the two wives being on more or less equal 


footing. (4) Concubinage. For reason of posterity, as well as 
other reasons, concubines are taken, whose position in the home 
is much inferior to that of the wife. Such concubines are 
generally taken at the will of the husband, but occasionally 
they are taken at the request of the wife. 

Polygamy has a strong hold in China, and up to the 
present no marked progress has been made in the removal of 
such a practice, the reason of which is twofold:—(a) It is not 
yet admitted as a social evil by the people as a whole. On the 
contrary it is regarded as quite proper and allowable in so- 
called good society. Men are rather proud, instead of being 
ashamed, of the fact that they possess more than one wife. (4) 
These secondary wives, though not equal in position to the 
legal wife, do notwithstanding have a considerable amount of 
social standing, and this fact makes any reform all the more 
difficult. The inferiority to the first and legitimate wife cannot 
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be said to reduce them to the state of slavery, which i is the case 
with secondary wives in some other countries. | 
_ In accordance with a resolution* passed at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee, a 
brief questionaire was prepared and sent to seventy-two 
church leaders, most of whom are Chinese pastors, in the 
various provinces, inquiring from them the present practice iu 
their churches regarding polygamists applying for baptism and 
church-membership. Fifty replies have been received which 
come from fifteen provinces representing twenty-four different 
churches. f 
Let it be clearly stated that the Christian Church in China 
absolutely and universally condemns polygamy although the 
methods employed in treating polygamists who wish to be 
baptized and enter the Church vary greatly. The Church 
fully realizes that the practice of polygamy is directly contrary 
to the teaching of the Scriptures. It contravenes the divine 
law of marriage, disturbs the peace of the home, and quickly 


demoralizes character. 


Methods of Dealing with Polygamists. 


The following are some of the methods of dealing with 
polygamists applying for baptism which are being used by the 
- churches in China at the present time. 


a. Baptism rerused under any consideration. 


(1) All churches feel that if polygamists are freely 
admitted to the Church, the practice will greatly endanger the 
purity of the Church and, moreover, will make reform within | 
and without the Church much more difficult. At least it will 
greatly delay any reform. (The three great objects of the 
Social Reform Society in Peking, founded by Mr. Yung Chien- 
ch’in are to fight prostitution, gambling, and polygamy.) 

Some churches refuse to baptize a polygamous person, and 
on no account do they admit him to church-membership as long 


*To instruct the incoming Special Committee on the Chinese Church to 
make careful enquiry as to the present practice of the various churches in 
dealing with applications for baptism from polygamists and from the wives of 
such men, and if such persons are baptized, what their church standing is, and 
to report to the next Annual Meeting. 


{+ The committee miakes no recommendations as to how churches should 
d<al with such cases, but states only what the facts of present usage are. The 
committee would refer in particular to the Report of the Missionary Con- 
_ ference, London, 1888, nal @ the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 
1910, in illustration of the yiews which have been held on the topics referred to, 
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as he remains a polygamist. He can only be received as a 
catechumen (or inquirer) and remain such until he is freed 
from all but one wife.* | | 

(2) Other churches insist that polygamists separate them- 
selves from all but the one legal wife if they are ever to receive 
baptism and become church-members. 

(3) Polygamists are only baptized and received as church- 
members on their death-bed during the last moments of their 
earthly life. | 

5. Baptism granted on certain conditions. 

Some churches feel that for them to refuse to consider the 
applications of polygamists for baptism and admittance to 
church-membership is too drastic a measure. In their opinion 
many such polygamists sincerely believe in Christ and His 
teachings, and find it impracticable, if not inhumane, to 
separate from their secondary wives. They believe that the 
utmost care and consideration need to be exercised by the 
Church urging separation, for unless all parties concerned are 
agreed, aud circumstances permit, great injustice, and even 
harm, may be done to the women and their children who are 
thus put away. | 

(1) By some churches polygamists may be baptized, but 
they are not permitted to hold any church office, such as that of 
deacon, elder, etc. | | 

(2) Some churches while following the above course, in 
addition extend the probation period of polygamous catechumens 
much longer than other inquirers. ? 

(3) In case of a polygamist applying for baptism the 
matter must be specially approved by a higher church court. 
If approved, such a person can then be baptized, but the 
privilege of holding church offices is also denied him. | 

(4) The rules of one of the churches is that baptism is 
granted to a polyyamist, as also church offices such as those of 


deacon and elder. But he is not permitted to become a preacher 


or pastor. | 
c. Individual dealing.’ 
Some churches have no definite rules or procedure for 
dealing with polygamists. Each case is dealt with according 


*The names of those replying to the list of questions giving the church 
connection of each are contained in the Report, which will appear in full in 
the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the China Continuation 


Committee. 
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to the individual circumstances involved, and the person is 
accepted or refused on the basis of individual examination. 


Methods of Dealing with the Wives of Polygamists 
applying for Baptism. 


With regard to the wives of polygamists applying for 
baptism the replies received are meagre, and are therefore not 
sufficient to warrant a general statement. The Rev. Hsii 
Sheng-yen, English Presbyterian Mission, Chiu Ching, says it 
is the practice of his church that all the parties concerned, 
namely, the husband, the wife, and the concubine are refused 
baptism. The Rev. Shen Tsai-sheng, Church Missionary 
Society, Niugpo, states that while no baptism is granted to the 
husband, the wife is sometimes received into church member- 
ship by baptism. But the baptizing of a concubine must be 
specially sanctioned by the bishop. The Revs. J. A. O. Got- 
teberg and Liang Chia-szu, Norwegian Missionary Society, 
Changsha, write that while the husband is denied baptism, the 
concubine may be baptized as she cannot as a rule be blamed 
for being the concubine of a polygamist. Dr. Mackenzie of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Honan, speaking on a 
questionaire sent out to missions on the same question some 
years ago, said, ‘‘Women are regarded as entitled to receive 
baptism, even if living in a state of polygamy, as they are 
‘not held responsible for their position.” Rev. Yen Hsing-chi, 
' Lutheran Mission, Dairen, states that they have baptized the 
wives of polygamists. 

All the above refer to those who became polygamists 
before they join the Church, but if Christians take secondary 
wives the method of dealing with such is almost uniform, 
namely, excommunication from the Church. Of the fifty 
replies received, forty-eight state that such persons are expelled 
from the church, and the remaining two, the London Missionary 
Society in Hongkong and Hankow, discipline such persons by 
suspending them from the communion table. With regard to 
the extent of such disciplines, whether they are limited to the 
husband only or to the wives as well, the practices of the 
churches are different. The proportion of replies regarding 
this is as follows: the husband only disciplined, seventeen ; the 
husband and concubine both are disciplined if the latter is a 
Christian, eleven ; the husband and wife are disciplined if the 
latter is involved in it, twelve ; no definite rule, two. 


| 
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The question of dealing with polygamists applying for 
baptism is an urgent and important one, and is touching many | 
of the churches in the country. About three-fourths of the 
churches that replied to our questionaire have cases of this sort. 
coming to them for consideration and decision. More than 
half of these churches have no definite, written rule about this | 
matter, and the customary methods are regarded as a kind of 
unwritten law. No replies seem to indicate that a common 
method has been acted upon by different churches in the same 
district or city, though some of the proviucial councils or 
similar organizations have discussed such matters and adopted 
certain rules and regulations. The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, London Missionary Society, Reformed Church in 
America, Norwegian Missionary Society, Chinese Christian 
Church, and Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui have made some 
uniform rules regarding this question for practice in their 
own deyominations throughout the whole country, but, judging 
from the above mentioned methods used in various places, these 
rules are not always or uniformly observed. 


Ill. THE CHURCH AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 


The question of the attitude of the Church toward ancestor 
worship is a most complicated one. The motives for wor- 
shipping ancestors are so varied and of such a mixed nature 
that it is almost impossible for Christian leaders to determine 
when ancestral worship is objectionable and when not. 

a. Worthy motives. (1) Filial duty to one’s ancestors 
This is the backbone of Chinese ethical teaching and is not 
out of keeping with the teachings of Christianity. (2) Desire 
to remember the departed parents from whom the children have 
received so much love and help. (3) Desire to maintain the 
family unity, which forms the basis of society and the nation. 
The strength of the Chinese national life comes largely from 
this emphasis on loyalty to one’s family unity. 

6. Olbjecttonable motives. (1) Fear of the dead, and the 
belief that if the departed spirits are well cared for, happiness 
and prosperity will come to the living, if not well cared for, 
trouble and ills will surely result. (2) Belief that the living 
can communicate with the dead. The departed ancestors hear 
prayers, and enjoy the offerings made to them. (3) Belief 
that the dead depend upon the living for the necessities of life 
in the spiritual realm. Fruits and other eatables are therefore 
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offered, great quantities of silver money, paper clothes, and 
houses burnt, all of which are supposed to become real for the 
departed in the other world, after they have been burned in the 
flames. 
‘The fact that the question of the Church’s attitude toward 
ancestor worship is a most complicated one, should not, how- 
ever, blind us to another fact, namely that the question of the 
Church’s attitude toward ancestor worship is a most vital one. 
It must be faced sympathetically yet unflinchingly. Just 
because it has so large a place in the religious thought of the 
Chinese and is inspired by both the highest and the lowest 
motives, it must be carefully dealt with by the Church, and 
the wheat be garnered while the chaff is thrown away. 

The question is a most vital one, because (1) It is so 
ancient. Ancestor worship was begun before the dawn of 
Chinese history. For thousands of years it has been deeply 
- rooted in the life of the Chinese people. , (2) It is vital also 
because it is a living problem to-day. Ancestor worship is as 
much alive to-day as ever, perhaps more alive. A very strong 
desire exists on the part of those better educated, who are 
deeply interested in the Christian religion, to have the Church 
reach a more satisfactory solution of this difficult and all- 
important problem. (3) The question of ancestor worship i is 
vital because it is so influential both for good and for evil. 


‘It ts influential for good tn that : 


(1) It strengthens the family tie. In no small degree it 
has influenced the life of the Chinese nation. Up to this very 
day the idea of the family is paramount in Chiuese thought. 
{2) It encourages a benevolent spirit. It binds together the 
members of the same clan. It is not at all uncommon to find 
the wealthier family taking care of the poorer ones of the same 
clan. Schools and other charitable institutions have been 
established for such purposes. (3) It strengthens self-respect. 
- Families generally wish to appear before their clan as respect- 
able as they can, especially if they have had ancestors who 
have made good reputations. This desire to live up to the 
best in the past exerts a wholesome incentive on every member 
of the family. (4) It restrains members from bad conduct. 
Men of weak character are restrained from evil living, by fear 
of being disowned by their families. To be expelled from the 
family clan i is a shame of no small degree. 
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On the other hand, ancestor worship ws influential for 

much evil. 

(1) It encourages idolatry. To kneel, pray, and make 
offerings of food, clothing, and money to the departed spirits 
of ancestors before wooden tablets, the family temple, and 
the grave, are unquestionably acts of idolatry, which are 
directly opposed by the teachings of Holy Scripture. (2) An- 
cestor worship encourages polygamy. The more sons a man 
has, the better. This belief greatly encourages men to have 
plural wives. Men who keep concubines are thus able to 
justify their evil desire for self-gratification by regarding their 
practice in polygamy as solely a religious one for the sake of 
posterity. (3) It degrades womanhood. Polygamy itself places 
women in a degraded position, but the fact that only the sons 
of the family are allowed to perform the so-called filial duties 
before the ancestral tablets, at the family temple, and the grave, 
makes the inferior position of women more pronounced. (4) 
It perpetuates and encourages superstition. Much superstition 
gathers around ancestor worship, e.g., the fear of the dead, the 
courting of the spirits, the belief in the dependence of the 
spirits for their happiness on the offerings of the living, etc. 


Ancestor worship may have begun with the simple and 


admirable desire of reverence for, aud remembrance of, the 
departed parents, but it certainly has added to this simple and 
natural motive so many unnatural, unworthy, and superstitious 
motives, as to make the practice of ancestor worship a far 
greater curse than it is a blessing. | 


Methods of Dealing with Ancestor Worshtp. 


A brief questionaire inquiring regarding the present 
practice of the churches in this matter has been sent to fifty- 
two church leaders, most of whom are pastors. Thirty-four 
have replied. They represent fifteen provinces and seventeen 
churches. 

Judging from the replies received the practice regarding 
the treatment of the ancestral tablet is very uniform. Whena 
person has become a Christian the tablet, if he has the author- 
ity to do so, is destroyed or at least removed from its original 
place of prominence, and kept as a memento merely. 

Twenty-nine out of thirty-four replies received state that — 
no rules have been adopted by the Church in order to regulate 
the practices of Christians in commemorating their departed 
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ancestors. Practices vary greatly and are determined largely 
by individual Christians, or by those in a given locality, 
These practices include the keeping of large photographs of 
one’s parents, the erection of tombstones, the repairing of the 
graves, etc. 

The following six methods for Christians to commemorate 
their departed parents were adopted a few days ago by the 
Annual Conference of the Baptist Missions of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang :— 

(1) To keep large photographs of the departed parents. 
(2) To preserve the family tree. (3) To beautify the ceme- 
tery. (4) To hold annually memorial services. (5) To erect 
memorial halls. (6) To aid in charitable and Christian work 
in remembrance of the deceased. 

Churches in Hongkong, Canton, and Ningpo, however, 
hold memorial services once or twice each year, at the Chinese 
Ching Ming, or a day before or after Easter, or the oth day of 
the 9th moon ; on those occasions all of the churches in the 
place hold united memorial services at the cemeteries in 
remembrance of the departed. No other report of similar 
united action has been received from those who answered our 
questions. | 

All the churches, except five, that replied to our inquiry 
object to the ceremonies of making bows, prostrations, or 
offerings, to the dead before the coffin, the picture, or the 
‘grave at the funeral ceremony, and the five permit Christians 
to make bows only at such a ceremony. No other Christian 
ceremony has been adopted to replace the non-Christian custom 
save the holding of funeral services. 

The question is touching the Church very widely. In 
reply to our question ‘‘ Has your Church ever met people who 
are really interested in Christianity but hesitate to join the 
Church on account of this question ?’’ five answered in the 
negative while twenty-five gave an affirmative reply. 

Speaking generally, the Christian Church in China, up to 
- the present time, has been using prohibitive measures almost 
entirely in dealing with the question of ancestral worship. 
Hence those outside of the Church have misunderstood and 
misjudged it. It is the common conception of non-Christians 
that Christians care nothing for their ancestors, and that one 
has to abandon one’s regard for one’s ancestors before he can 
join the Church and be baptized. This is a very wrong con- 
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ception and is most unfortunate. The time has come for the 
Church to consider this matter more from a constructive point 
of view. The Church must clearly determine how far its 
members can go in the matter of commemorating the departed 
and of paying filial respect to their memory, without violating 
in any way, the teachings of the Word of God. Such a frank 
consideration on the part of the Church would remove one of 
the greatest and, in the opinion of the committee, one of 
the easily avoidable difficulties now encountered in winning 
men to the Christian faith. 


Forms of Commemoration Now Observed. 


The following practices followed by many Christians and 
churches in various parts of China may be found suggestive :— 

1. ‘* Memorial Day.’ The churches observe annually 
a special day as a ‘‘Memorial Day’’ at Ching Ming or 
Easter. Services are held in the church or at the cemetery in 
commemoration of the departed parents. Such a day is also 
observed by individual Christian families where no united 
effort is made. 

2. Beauitfied Cemeteries. Generally at Ching Ming, or 
some other appropriate time, family graves or common ceme-— 
teries are visited and repaired by the Christians. It is felt that 
Christian cemeteries should be well fenced in, that plenty of — 
trees should be planted, the ground well laid out, and in 
general well cared for. | 

3. Family Records. Christians are encouraged to keep 
family records containing the names, pictures, dates of birth 
and death, and brief biographies of the departed parents. Many 
have the photographs of the departed parents enlarged and 
hung in a prominent position ” in the house. Suitable tomb- 
stones are erected. 

4. Memorial Gifts. The custom of feasting at a funeral, 
or other similar unwise expenditure of money, is being dis- 
couraged. Some Christians have used money thus saved for 
building memorial halls, churches, the support of the poor and 
other benevolent work in memory of the deceased. A great 
deal of this kind work has been done in the West, an example 
which is well worth following. 

5. Leaching the Young. Filial piety has not only a 
place in the ethical teachings of the Chinese people, but it 
also occupies an important place in the teaching of Holy 
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Scripture. Hence the source of filial piety is higher and purer 
than the merely human, Filial piety from the Christian stand- 
point is taught and emphasized in churches and schools for the 
education and enlightenment of the young. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CHINA 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 


1. That a Special Committee on the Chinese Church be 
appointed. 

a, That the in-coming committee be instructed to make 
further investigations regarding the commemoration of departed 
parents, marriage and funeral ceremonies, and methods of 
dealing with polygamous converts, wztk a view tv obtaining 
especially the views of Chinese Christian leaders regarding 
these and allied questions, and to report at the next Annual 
Meeting of the China Continuation Committee. 

The investigations should include the opinions of Chinese 

Christian leaders on the following :— | 

a. Commemoration of ancestors. (1) How to treat the 
ancestral tablet. (2) How to observe memorial services. (3) 
How to keep the family records. | 

6. Marriage and burial customs. (1) What principles 
should regulate Christian marriage, and what customs should 
be observed ? (2) How cases of divorce by Christians, not for 
recognized reasons, should be dealt with ? (3) What principles 
‘should regulate Christian funerals and what customs be 
observed ? 

c. Polygamy and concubinage. (1) How to deal with a 
polygamous convert, his wife or wives, and concubines, who 
apply for baptism and wish to join the Church. 


«+ 


Report of the National Evangelistic Week, 1917 


W. MACNAUGHTAN 


Py\HE National Evangelistic Campaign during the first full 
fe week of the Chinese New Year (January 28th-February 


4th) 1917, was the first attempt ever made to mobilize 
the spiritual forces of the rank and file of the Chinese 
Church in a united evangelistic forward movement. The 
reports received are enthusiastic concerning the work done and 
results achieved ; but from the majority of centres, even where 
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the programme was vigorously taken up, there have been no 
reports as to the results. This is unfortunate as it is impossible 
at present to gauge the wideness of the movement and to 
ascertain whether or not it was national. The indications are 
that it fell very considerably short of this ideal. The statistical 
element, which was such an interesting feature of the evangel- 
istic week in Southern India and of the Japanese evangelistic 
campaign, must therefore be eliminated. The emphasis must 
be placed rather upon the main features and the lessons of this. 
movement. | 


I. PREPARATION: EMPHASIS ON THE INDIVIDUAL. 


This campaign was not primarily for the leaders of the 
churches but for the ordinary membership. The most success- 
ful preparation was that which early took steps to bring this 
ideal before the whole membership of given churches or prov- 
inces, and to press the movement not only in the cities but 
in all the out-stations. | 

The most effective method to produce this result was 
through the personal visits of executive secretaries. The only 
provinces which succeeded in covering the whole ground were 
Honan and Manchuria. These succeeded in doing so through 
the use of evangelistic secretaries, entirely or partially released 
for this work. Szechwan is similarly organized, and whilst 
this year the main emphasis was on preparation for a province- 
wide campaign of a somewhat different sort, there is every 
prospect that they will be able to carry out next year the 
programme for universal service throughout all their stations. 

Other methods used were conferences of church leaders 
in the central stations, followed by smaller conferences in 
all the stations attended by delegates from every out-station. 
A printed leaflet with the programme to be worked out in every 
_ station has been found most useful in carrying through these 
conferences. 

Enlistment. 


The enlistment of intercessors, who were gathered into 
groups and provided with prayer topics, was one feature of this 
movement. It is to be noticed here that the emphasis of the 
campaign on this most vital form of preparation was not on 
prayer meetings as such, but upon the individuals who under- 
took this intercessory service, and were united into groups for 
prayer. Most lists of voluntary forms of service put that of 
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prayer in the forefront. In one form or another prayer was 
given its due place. 

A unique feature of the campaign was the use of lists of 
possible activities for Christian workers. These varied consid- 
erably in comprehensiveness. Some services, such as tract 
distribution or leading a friend to church, required very 
meagre powers indeed, but others, such as conducting an 
enquirers’ Bible class or different forms of social service, could 
only be undertaken by the highly trained. Each individual 
Christian was made to face the possibility of doing something, 
however humble, and by his or her signature express consent. 
The most thorough method of this enlistment was when the 
pastors or church leaders systematically examined their church 
rolls, and brought courteous pressure to bear on each member 
to undertake some activity which he could not but recognize 
as within his capacity. Where numbers were large and much 
visiting was necessary an enlistment committee was formed. 
In one Peking church, three bands were formed called Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Each band had a leader, and starting 
from a nucleus was responsible for filling up the ranks as fully 
as possible. Those using such leaflets, containing forms of 
service, have found them invaluable in making possible the 
fulfillment of the ideal of service for all Christians, 


Surveys. 


Another form of preparation worthy of note and wider 
adoption, was the use of surveys of the field to be occupied. 
This gave definiteness to the task before the Church. It 
took the form of charts, indicating the provincial task to be 
accomplished, and the forces to accomplish it, or perhaps the 
analyses of a neighbourhood round a church or chapel or out- 
station. But the survey which prepared for most fruitful 
work was that of individuals already in touch with Christian 
influences : 

(1) Non-Christian relatives in the homes of Christians. 

(2) Non-Christian parents of school children. 

(3) Friends and other relatives of Christians. 

(4) Hospital patients already touched by the Gospel. The 
plan was for little groups of two or three Christian men and 
women to visit all these, having first prepared themselves for 
their task by intercession for the individuals to be visited. 
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A similar idea was developed in one church. East Chris- 
tian was given a card on which was written (1) his or her name, 
(2) names of those to be reached, (3) names of those who become 
enquirers, (4) other items. This method, introduced during the 
week, is intended to be used afterwards—the card being handed 
in renewed monthly. 

Training. | 

The campaign, standing as it does for the enlistment of all 
Christians as voluntary workers, implies also the training of all. 
Much was done in Bible study classes and revival meetings 
to prepare spiritually for the campaign. As in India, some 
churches used outline addresses and conversations to train their 
members. These were found to be most useful. The Chris- 
tians who mastered such messages were thus equipped perman- 
ently as more effective workers. Attempts were also made to 
train less gifted workers how to give testimonies, emphasizing 
what were the valuable things in testimonies and what the 
unimportant. 

There is no indication of how widely these methods were 
used. The general method adopted was some form of normal 
training for voluntary workers, whether as speakers or as Bible 
class leaders, designated to retain and instruct the enquirers 
gathered during the campaign. 


II. WORK DONE DURING THE NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC WEEK. 


It would have been inspiring to have been able to report 
the numbers of the great army of voluntary workers, but this, 
alas, is not possible. In Manchuria alone over 6,000 Christian 
men and women did voluntary service during the evangelistic 
week. Of the Peking churches which reported, 29% of the 
membership took part. About 30% was the figure reached by 
most. Some quote 5%, some are as high as 74%, and a few 
reach 100%. But where the percentage is very high, usually 
some local congregation is denoted. Honan and Manchuria, 
which are the only provinces presenting complete reports, 
average 33% and 30% respectively of their total membership. 
In Manchuria this represents considerably over half of the 
‘* effective membership. | 

Methods. 


The methods used varied considerably, but there is no 
question that the most effective method was not the holding of 
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large meetings, nor open air preaching, but the definite attempt 
to win individuals already in touch with Christian influences. 
-An analysis of the statistics of two stations which made this 
their sole method reveals the fact that for each worker there 
were three enquirers in one station and four in another; that 
of the audience reached, one in ten gave his or her name as a 
learner. 
"Phe mere tabulation of methods used would overload this 
report. Generally speaking, the Christians gathered for prayer, 
and perhaps reports, in the mornings. This meeting was also 
largely used in training for the message of the day. They 
then divided into bands, smaller or larger, for street preaching, 
visitation, and presentation of invitation tickets for evening 
meetings. In the country, neighbouring villages were visited, 
‘banners and drums, cymbals and bells, trumpets and con- 
certinas were all called into service. Singing was the com- 
monest method of drawing an audience. Where the aim was 
to cover a wide field, parties set out in carts or boats or on foot. 
Great audiences were reached, and large numbers of villages 
visited. But often the invitation to rest at some nun-Christian’s 
home gave the best opportunity for definite reaping. 

‘The day’s work usually culminated in public meetings, 
held in the evening. This was specially true of the cities. 
Meetings for women were held usually at different hours, and 
some successful children’s meetings were reported. Organized 
’ play, stories, and picture cards, made a very successful pro- 
gramme for the children’s rallies. The individual canvassing 
of the neighbourhood made it possible to draw in audiences 
which were other than the floating population. 


Christian Literature. 


A wide use was made of Christian literature. In Peking 
alone 98,710 leaflets and books were distributed or sold. The 
Milton Stewart free distribution tracts and posters were almost 
universally used. Some places distributed specially prepared 
calendars. One of these had the photographs of the city pastors 
_ beautifully reproduced—the idea being that the recipients should 
come to recognize them, and not regard them as strangers. In 
Soochow three distributions of 50,000 tracts made to the same 
individuals, one preparatory to the ‘ week,’ another during its 
course, and a third afterwards. 
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Newspaper Evangelism. 


An attempt was made, following the example of the 
Japanese campaign, to utilize the daily secular press for evan- 
gelistic purposes. In very many of the large cities of China 

this was done—how many we do not know. Eight articles 
were prepared by Chinese Christians of distinction, and these 
were accepted by many newspapers, free of charge, and had 
thus a very wide circulation. Intimation was made at the end 
of each afticle that any one iuterested might apply to some 
specified place and individual, and receive from them further 
Christian literature. There is no evidence that this was largely 
responded to, as in Japan. The encouraging feature was the 
willingness of so many editors to publish the articles and also 
reports of the meetings, free of charge. One newspaper 
increased its bulk by half a sheet, to accommodate the 
extra material, and charged only for the excess of paper used. 
Another newspaper, whose editor is a Mohammedan, not only 
published the articles and advertisements of the meetings free, 
but placed on his reporters’ staff, for the time, one of the 
Christian leaders, and published all the news of the movement 
which he sent tothem. He thus stirred the vituperation of the 
Confucian society, but defended himself quite outspokenly iu 
his leading articles. Statistics of this valuable work are not 
nearly complete. In Manchuria the daily circulation of these 
articles amounted to 4,000. | 


III. RESULTS. 


In the Church.—Where the aim of making the evangelistic 
week a national week was fully grasped, it was found possible 
to enlist and use members who had never been active soul- 
winners before. It was a frank recognition that Christian 
patriotism was a force to be reckoned with. The result in the 
provinces or districts where the preparations were adequate was 
that for which every servant of the Kingdom longs and prays— 
a forward movement. ‘‘ The best thing I have seen in thirty- 
Seven years,’’ writes one. ‘‘ We face a tremendous difficulty. 
- +». « NOW we are simply crowded out of house and home 
writes another. Such districts all report the return 
of lapsed members, than which there is no more sure sign of a 
forward movement. The awakening of the Church toa sense 
of her latent powers; new vision of conquest and hope to 
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leaders ; the initiation of Bible study classes and prayer groups 
for Christians and enquirers ; the enlistment and continued use 
_.of individual workers and preaching bands; the launching of 
_self-support schemes ; are some of the immediate results reported 
within the church. Committees are being retained, and further 
plans initiated for the carrying forward on a permanent basis of 
the individual efforts initiated during the national week. These 
_ results have been obtained where the scheme was fully grasped 
and put into execution. 

Enquirers.—The immediate results in enquirers gained is 
usually very misleading, and perhaps fortunately cannot be 
chronicled. One observer of the Peking work said ‘‘ They 
moved the capital.’’ This was the result not of the large 
meetings but of the bands of workers, who strenuously worked 
the whole day long and moved everywhere. Think of the 
significance of a row of figures like the following : in Peking 
543 men and 332 women held 524 meetings and reached an 
audience of 61,000. They distributed 98,710 tracts and other 
forms of literature. They registered 2,104 learners, of whom 
336 are definitely admitted as catechumens. Inu Manchuria 
6,000 workers took part, 1,000 villages were reached, 3,000 
learners were registered. - If the plan had been as thoroughly 
grasped and carried out through all the provinces of China how 
mauy tens of thousands would have been touched ? | 


IV. CONTINUATION WORK. 


Uuless such a movement promotes an evangelism which 
has length of days, it avails but little. The testing time of the 
real life in the Church comes when it tries to retain and assim- 
ilate these new lines. The emphasis having been placed on 


the individual worker, the supervision of the enquirers has been 


also laid frequently on individuals. ‘Thus in many places the 
cards used introducing the new enquirers had also a space 
recording the name of his introducer; and the latter was 
expected to visit and encourage his friend. The main effort 
has been to draft the new enquirers into Bible classes, and 
arrangements made for continuous visitation. Social meetings, 
lectures, Sabbath schools, the mid-week services and evening 
services have all been adapted to receive and nurture these new 
enquirers. In Honan, the Adult Sunday School Class which 
is being specially advocated in the leaders’ institutes led by 
Mr. Tewksbury has been found specially valuable for this 
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purpose. Illiteracy and lack of freedom in many places are 
making this work very difficult. An introductory method — 
found very effective for illiterate women enquirers has been to 
devote most of the time to singing a simple hymn. The 
Gospe] message thus keeps ‘‘ going through their heads’’ 
all day long. 

To foster and increase the evangelistic zeal of the Christians, 
plans have been made to repeat such efforts during the spring 
and autumn festivals. Committees dealing with Bible classes, 
prayer meetings, work for individuals, preaching bands, have 
been retained in some places and put on a permanent basis. 
Responsibility has been placed on chapels and out-stations for 
the evangelism of given areas, and wider plans formed for 
touching whole unoccupied fields. | 


Campaign in 1918. 


The reports express a desire that the effort should be 
repeated in 1918. The date suggested is again the Chinese 
New Year holidays. This report cannot close without express- 
ing gratitude to God for the blessing this campaign has brought 
to many churches. No forward movement can come without 
individual work. We recognize with gratitude that the 
national week may be used as an incentive to induce the 
Chinese Christians to adopt these ideals, and to carry them out 
with great enthusiasm. 

It is also to be remembered that this thing is not being 
done in a corner. All such great movements have a reaction 
on the whole world. Already there are hopes that the same 
ideals may be adopted in South America. If in 1918 the whole 
Chinese Church can demonstrate the utility of this combined 
and simultaneous national effort, may it not be that the churches 
and nations of the West may follow suit ? What would it mean 
for the advance of the Kingdom of God if even a fair percentage 
of Christians of Europe and America united in a simultaneous 
social and evangelistic campaign ? 


LESSONS LEARNED. 


1. The power of the national appeal in the evangelistic 
week as an incentive to induce ordinary Christians to undertake 
voluntary service. The reaction of this service on their lives 
and characters is very marked. 
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2. The value of having secretaries set aside, at least for a 
time, to organize such work. It was usually not enough to 
-adopt the programme, but the personal visit of a secretary to 
local conferences made all the difference as to the thoroughness 
with which the programme was carried out. 

3. The utility of lists of individual forms of service being 
given to every Christian, with the request that he or she should 
undertake one or more. The list should have intercession as 
one form of service. | 
| 4. The benefit derived from making surveys of the work 

to be done, especially lists of those already in touch with 
Christian influences. | 

5. The value of outline addresses and conversations in 
training voluntary workers. . 

6. That personal work is the most fruitful form of work, 
especially when directed to those already — prepared to 
receive the message. 

9. That for retaining ordinary inquirers personal contact 
is essential, and that a programme of work is invaluable to 


retain students. 


Report of the Special | Committee on 
Survey and Occupation 
E. C. LOBENSTINE 


I. THE INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN TO THE COMMITTEE 
AT THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE China Continuation Committee in appointing its 
T] Special Committee on Survey and Occupation instructed 

1. To outline as soon as possible after its appointment a 
plan for utilizing such ‘‘survey -material,’’ including the 
general statistics of mission work in China, as has already been 
collected in the offices of the China Continuation Committee, 
the China Christian Educational Association, and the China 
Medical Missionary Association, or can be secured from books 
and available reports ; to keep in close touch with others in- 
terested in survey work in China ; to assist, where its assistance 
is desired, in co-ordinating these surveys ; to make available for 
the general survey all material gathered by others and placed by 
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them at the Committee’s disposal ; to keep in touch with the 
Committee on Survey and Occupation of the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference and with 
similar committees on the mission field. | 

2. After making a study of the material gnsteneil to draw 
up a statement for report at the next annual meeting outlining 
both the main purpose and the nature and scope of a general 
missionary survey of China, and the best way of securing the 
same. | 


Il. THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 


1. The committee has endeavoured to follow these instruc- 
tions, and believes that it is able to report that definite progress 
has been made. ‘The secretaries of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee, of the China Christian Educational Association, and of 
the China Medical Missionary Association have had numerous 
conferences on this general subject, and these three organizations 
are co-operating in the gathering of information in such a way 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication of work, either in their 
offices or on the part of those supplying information. The 
work of each is available for the others. Numerous informal 
conferences with missionaries and Chinese regarding this whole 
subject have been held. 

2. The committee was not able to meet until the time of 
the autumn meeting of the Executive Committee. The meeting 
was well attended and discussed the work committed to it by 
the Annual Meeting. A second meeting was held just before 
the meeting at which this report was adopted. _ 

3. The secretary of the committee has tried to keep in 
touch with the India Survey, now in its second year. Rev. 
William H. Findlay, the Director of the India Survey, has 
kept him informed of the progress being made, and is sending | 
copies of all forms used for the collecting of information and of 
all form letters and reports. During the year Mr. Findlay 
has received the help of an associate, Rev. W. H. Hannum, 
who has been sent out and is supported by the American Section 
of the Continuation Committee’s 8 Special Committee on Survey 
and Occupation. 

In his annual report to the National Missionary Council 
Mr. Findlay calls attention to ‘‘the initial difficulty and delay 
in securing and training a suitable office staff for work of so 
novel a character,” and to the protracted study and experiment 
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required in discovering ‘‘the exact kinds of information that 
should be sought, and the machinery for securing it with a 
maximum of accuracy and a minimum of trouble to the mis- 
sionary body.’’ | 

The National Missionary Council expressed itself as ‘‘ glad 
to learn that substantial progress has been made with the survey 
of the large South India provincial area. It recognizes that in 
an undertaking of a pioneer character and of such dimensions, 
the preliminary processes of determining lines of enquiry and 
framing machinery must needs occupy considerable time. It is 
thankful for the evidence of care and thoroughness in these 
preliminary processes, and notes with satisfaction the prospect 
that the time so spent may be expected to bear fruit in rapid 
prosecution and completion of the work.’ 

The survey cost the India Committee in 1916 approxi- 
mately Rs. 8,550. Its budget for the year 1916-1917 is estimated 
at Rs. 11,500, apart from the expenditure relating to the newly 
appointed Associate Director, Mr. Hannum. 

4. The chairman of the Edinburgh Continuation Com- 
mittee’s Special Committee on Survey and Occupation, in 
response to letters from the secretary, calls attention to the 
following points which it is well for us to keep in mind as show- 
ing his point of view. He says: 

‘‘It is important for any Committee on Survey and Occu- 
pation to emphasize the last word of its title. The only survey 
‘work that it should be chargeable with is that of a survey which 
has as its objective the full and complete occupation of the 
couutry by missionary or native Christian forces. | 

‘‘The task of the Committee on Survey and Occupation 
must move in two directions. On the one hand there will be 
the task of working out a programme for missionary occupation 
and for the advancement of the Christian movement in each 
country, based upon facts that are gathered as to existing condi- 
tions in relation to the Christian and missionary movement ; on 
the other hand, there will be the very definite necessity of dealing 
with the Home Base and the Home Church in securing the 
necessary resources of sympathy, interest, money, and men 
_to carry out any aggressive and progressive policy of occupa- 
tion.’? 

‘Just because we are aiming at practical results, ...... 
our investigations and survey work must keep in the closest 
touch with those individuals, agencies, and movements that are 
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vitally active in the missionary work, whose progress it is desired 
to accelerate.”’ 

‘*T wish to lay emphasis on the necessity of someone being 
set apart specially for survey work, if a survey is to be carried 
through in a given area. In other words this work cannot be > 
done incidentally. There is need for someone properly qualified 
to do the technical work, and properly qualified also to secure — 
living contacts with those who are actually working in the area 
to be surveyed.’’ 

5. The greater part of the work of the committee a ducing 
the year has been done in the offices and by the office staff of 
the China Continuation Committee. This work can be classi- 
fied under the following heads: 

a. Statistical Work. Much progress has been wells in 
collecting the gereral statistics of the missions. The work of 
last year—and especially the statistics and charts published in 
the two Year Books—has stimulated new interest in them and a 
new sense of their value. The returns of this year are distinetly 
better than those of a year ago. 

For the first time it has been possible to prepare provincial 
statistics covering the different data called for on the China 
Continuation Committee’s schedule. This in itself is a fact of 
no small value. We are now in a position for the first time in 
the history of missions in China to study the distribution not 
only of the missionary body and of Chinese pastors, but of all 
of the Christian forces. Previous provincial statistics, excepting 
those collected in recent years in a very few provinces, are so 
incomplete as to be of little value for purposes of comparison. 
While those prepared this year are ‘not complete, and no doubt 
contain many inaccuracies, they mark very distinct progress. 

5. The study of the material likely to be needed in 
connection with a general survey, which is contained in books 
and reports. 

A reference library has been found by the China Contin- 
uation Committee to be an absolute necessity. A beginning 
has been made in collecting such a library, and the Executive 
Committee has authorized Mr. Warnshuis, while on furlough, 
to secure a fund for developing it. 

An index has been prepared covering important articles | 
which have appeared in recent years in the China and Japan _ 
Year Books, in such magazines as 7he Chinese Recorder, The 
International Review of Missions, The East and the West, 
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The Japan Evangelssi, etc., and in reports and pamphlet 
literature. The index now extends to some 5,700 cards. 

Topical and geographical files for classifying material likely 
to prove of use in the survey have also been started. . 

c. A collection of maps of China and of its provinces has 
been begun, and access has been granted by a friend to maps of 
an extremely detailed kind that are in process of preparation. 

d. The charts and maps published in the 1916 Year Books 
show some of the studies that have been made in the graphic 
representation of statistical data. These have done much to call 
attention to and to awaken interest in the statistics, and through 
them to interest people in the general work of missions in 
China. A large number of charts have been prepared, many of 
them on cloth. These are proving of use to the secretaries in 
evangelistic and other meetings, and are being increasingly used 
by missionaries in China or on furlough. 

e. Asa means of stimulating interest in this whole question 
of survey and occupation, the secretary has arranged for a series 
of articles to appear in the English edition of the 1917 Year 
Book, giving briefly some of the more important facts regarding 
the present progress of the Christian movement in each of the 
provinces. In connection with them will be published sum- 
maries of the provincial statistics which are now available, and a 
_ series of charts comparing the work in different provinces. 

6. Certain studies which contribute directly to the founda- 
tion information needed in a general survey have been made 
this past year both by the China Christian Educational As- 
sociation and the China Medical Missionary Association. In 
the offices of the former a loose-leaf index of mission schools 

of all grades has been made, and arranged by provinces. The 
Council on Medical Education, appointed by the China Medical 
Missionary Association, has made a study of the different medical 
schools in China, and issued a valuable report concerning them. 
(See China Medical Journal for March). The Executive Sec- 
retary keeps a list of all missionary hospitals, and this with in- 
formation regarding each is being kept up to date. 


III. THE VALUE OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF THE GENERAL SURVEY. 


It will be seen by what has just been said that a consider- 
able amount of information of various kinds has already been 
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collected and is accessible for survey purposes. We are con- 
cerned with the question of its value for the general survey. 


The year’s study would lead to the following conclusions: 

1. That there is no need, for the purposes of the proposed 
survey, of extended investigation regarding the country of 
China, its geography, climate, economic condition, or the 
general characteristics of the people, as these things can be | 
found out from books; but that the moment one begins to 
inquire as to the distribution of population, the size of the 
cities, the comparative density of different provinces and of 
parts of the same province anything approaching accuracy is, 
as yet, impossible. This renders comparisons between different 
areas extremely difficult, and in many cases quite valueless. 

2. That the general historical background of missionary 
work in China, including those crises in missionary and national 
history which have contributed materially to the present situa- 
tion, will be necessary in order to understand the development 
of the work, and is available for some societies in valuable 
histories of their work. In other cases it will not be so easy to 
secure the clue necessary to understand the development of a 
particular field. Inquiry regarding those workers in each area 
who have most influenced missionary policy will prove reward- 
ing. In some cases this informatiou is available in print. In 
many cases, and especially for more recent work, it will no 
doubt prove of value to make it a subject of inquiry in 
studying work in a given area. 

3. As was to be expected, the reports issued by the home | 
boards have proved of little use for purposes of survey. They 
are prepared with a view to interest the constituency at the 
home base and are valuable for that purpose, but they do not | 
supply the kind of material most needed by those on the field 
who are studying the question of how greater progress can be 
made. A somewhat careful study made during the year of the 
reports of twenty-five of the leading societies covering a period 3 
of years, with an attempt to tabulate the information by mission 
stations, proved of very little use. | 

4. The year has convincingly demonstrated the great 
value for purposes of survey of a central clearing house. No- 
where in the world can experience be classified without a 
clearing house, no matter what its name, where facts can be 
‘stored, tagged, lined up according to height, and made to 
tell their story.’’ 
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The offices of the China Continuation Committee are 
proving such a clearing house and will form a valuable agency 
in the proposed survey. The statistical department is being 
increasingly appreciated by societies who in studying their own 
experience desire to compare it with that of others, and who 


find that uniform methods of reporting are now beginning to 


make this possible. Not only is it collecting a large amount 
of valuable information upon which a superstructure of infer- 
ence can be based, but it is directly contributing to the securing 
of more accurate information than was formerly possible. 


Iv. THE PURPOSE, NATURE, AND SCOPE OF A GENERAL 
| MISSIONARY SURVEY OF CHINA, | 


What has thus far been said is preliminary to the main 
task which was entrusted to this Special Committee, namely, 
_ to find an answer to the questions : 

What is the purpose of the proposed Missionary Survey in 
China? What should be its nature and scope? How can 
such a survey best be made ? | 


The Purpose of Such a Survey. 


This was defined a year ago as being: 

‘*To gather such information regarding conditions in 
China and the present status of the Christian movement in this 
land as will enable the churches and the missions to realize, in 
outline at least, the extent and nature of the task committed to 
them, and to work out a duly co-ordinated policy for the 
-fadequate occupation’ of each section of the country, and 
also ‘to place in the hands of the responsible leaders of the 
missionary enterprise the essential facts which will enable them 
to form conclusions regarding the best methods of accomplish- 
ing their task.’ ”’ | 
| At that time no attempt was , made to define what ‘‘ ade- 
quate occupation’’ means. It is, however, essential before 
proceeding farther to adopt some tentative working definition 
of the term, for the nature and extent of any survey will of 
necessity be determined largely by our conception of the scope 
of missionary work, or, in other words, by what the ‘‘ adequate 
_ missionary occupation” of the field means. 


This whole subject was quite fully discussed at the twenty-. 


third Annual Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
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held in January, 1916. At that Conference Dr. Robert E. 
Speer defined ‘‘ adequate occupation ’’ as follows : 

‘‘'The presence, in a given field, of Christian missionary 
agencies, whether foreign or native or both, whose numerical 
strength, geographical distribution, adaptation of methods, and 
vital spiritual character give promise under the blessing of 
God, first, of establishing within a reasonable time an indigen- 
ous Church which through its life and work will propagate 
Christianity and leaven the nation or field within whose borders 
it stands ; and, second, in co-operation with this Church, of 
presenting Christ to every individual with such clearness and 
completeness as to place upon him the responsibility for the 
acceptance or rejection of the Gospel. 

‘CAnd any effort to say which of these is first—because 
in any arrangement you must name one first and the other 
second—will displace the other, and will certainly disarrange 
and throw out of proportion our missionary activity. Both of 
these things must be dominating aims; and what we do—the 
way we make our appropriations, the kind of missionaries that 
we appoint, the sort of work that we assign them, are all to be 
brought actually into subjection to both of these ends as ends 
that are to be kept in mind in a proper definition of adequate 
occupation.”’ 

Whether or not this definition of ‘‘ adequate occupation ’’ 
is accepted, it would seem that the object of the _—* 
survey will be: 

a. To gather the information necessary in order to deter- 
mine how far short of ‘‘ adequate occupation ’’ are the present 
Christian forces in’ China, both as to numbers, distribution, and 
general qualifications for the work. 

6. To analyse and interpret the information thus collected: 
in terms both of the forces and of the means needed. 

c. On the basis of such studies as the above, to make 
recommendations ‘‘to the responsible leaders of the missionary 
enterprise as to the forces required in specified areas and the 
best methods of using them.”’ 

The purpose of the survey is an intensely practical one. 
It is based on the belief that under present conditions the 
Church is likely to succeed in the task which God has entrust- 
ed to it, only as its representatives are prepared frankly to face 
the task in its magnitude, and by a wise conservation of forces, 
and the adaptation of the means used to the end to be attained, 
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to work unitedly for its accomplishment. Its object is to gather 
facts, not for the sake of accumulating a large amount of 
interesting or valuable information, but because only so can 
one be sure that progress is along right lines and likely to 


bring success. 


The Nature and Scope of the. Survey. 


‘There are two methods of determining what are the 
specific lines of investigation that most need to be made. The 
one is to begin by making a detailed study of a limited field, 
- collecting information on a large variety of questions that seem 
likely to throw light on the main aim of the survey and 
eliminating those that do not prove of value. This preliminary 
study would then form the basis for determining the lines of 
the nation-wide survey. | 

The other is to draw up first a list of what seem to be the 
‘most important questions regarding the forces needed and the 
means to be used, to which answers are desired before the 
responsible leaders of the missionary movement in China can 
determine on any united plan for advance, and to limit the 
survey strictly to the collection of data that are necessary to 
answer these questions. 

The committee strongly favours this plan for the follow- 
. ing reasons : 

1. Many of the questions are pressing ones, and need to 
be answered promptly, and this will, we believe, prove the 
speedier method. 

2. Some of the most pressing questions which need to be 
faced are national questions, and cannot be answered by merely 
local studies. They require to be studied nationally, before 
sound deductions can be drawn. (Most questions of higher 
education are of this kind, but it 1s equally true of many 
others. ) 

3. Much of the information can be gathered at one time 
as easily or more easily than if the inquiries are extended over 
_ the much longer period of time, which will be required if they 


are made in one geographical area after another. Interest in — 


the survey can be better sustained and the information gathered 
from different parts will be of greater value as it will represent 
conditions at about the same time. 
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Examples of the kind of questions that should form the 
basis of the survey are given herewith : 

[These are to be regarded merely as suggestive. They are 
taken largely from the questionaire used in the 1913 Continua- 
tion Committee Conferences. The exact scope of the survey 
and order of making it should be left to the incoming com- 
mittee in consultation with the missionary authorities. ] 

In what large areas of China are there no resident Christian 
forces or are these manifestly inadequate ? Why are these 
sections untouched or largely so ? 

What magistracies in those provinces better supplied with 
the Christian forces are practically unreached? What is the 
estimated population of each? Does the present rate of ex- 
pansion of the Christian forces in the neighbouring magistracies 
give ground for believing that these unoccupied magistracies 
will be properly cared for within a reasonably short period ? 

In those sections of China that are occupied by resident 
foreign missionary and Chinese Christian forces, what language 
areas, social strata, or special classes are virtually unreached ? 
What provision is being made for reaching: them in the near 
future 

_ Is the Chinese Church at present in a position to accept 
primary responsibility for any of the larger unoccupied areas? 
Is it in a position to accept primary responsibility for certain 
forms of work or for reaching certain classes of the com- 
munity ? 

What phases of work should receive chief emphasis in 
given areas at the present time? What methods of work seein 
likely, if developed, to lead most rapidly and safely to the 
adequate occupation of the field ? | 

What are the aims to which most prominence should be 
given at the present time in educational missionary work in 
order to strengthen the Christian communities and to secure 
the leadership which is essential to the. oringeriee of 
China ? 

What number of higher educational institutions is re- 
garded as necessary to the Christian movement in China, and 
can the Christian Church of the West and of China finance 
and staff at the present time without detriment to the harmouni- 
ous development of the whole work ? 

What is the responsibility of the Christian Church in the 
matter of supplying hospitals and medical schools ? 
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How effective is the present use of Christian literature, 
and what needs to be done to secure the largest results from this 
form of work ? | 

As soon as the main questions have been determined, it 
will be necessary to enquire very carefully as to just what data 
need to be secured in order to obtain an intelligent and con- 
vincing answer to each of them. | 


Vv. THE BEST METHODS OF MAKING SUCH A SURVEY. 


The purpose, nature, and scope of the survey being once 
determined, it is mecessary to consider how and by what 
persons or agencies the survey is to be made. _ 


In the opinion of this committee the following will be 


necessary for the successful carrying through of the survey : 


The Appointment by the China Continuation Committee of ' 


a Strong Special Commitiee on Survey and Occupation. 


It should contain a good proportion of missionaries in 
responsible administrative positions, and a few experts in different 
departments of missionary work, who are in the habit of 
looking at missionary work from a broad point of view, and 
of Chinese leaders who are studying the problems of Christianity 
in China in a national way. Its duties would be: 

a. To determine in consultation with the missionary socie- 
_ ties at the home base and the Christian forces on the field what 
are the lines.of investigation to be carried on, and the order of 
undertaking different parts of the survey. 

5. To decide on the person, persons, or agencies best suited 
to carry through such surveys or groups of surveys, and to 
secure from the Executive Committee the necessary authority 
and funds for so doing. 

¢ To collect, study, corsalate and interpret the informa- 
_ tion received as a result of individual or groups of surveys and 
_ to prepare a report or reports with recommendations to the 
China Continuation Committee and through it to the mission- 
ary societies, churches, and other organizations concerned. 

The work of this committee will be of an extremely 
important and responsible character. It will of necessity extend 
over several years, and due provision should be made for the 
continuity of the work. The utmost care should be exercised 
in the appointment of the committee to be sure of its carrying 
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with it the full backing of the home boards as well as of 
missionary and Chinese Christian opinion in China. 


The Survey to be Made by a Variety of Agencies. 


In the opinion of the committee this work of survey will 
of necessity be made by a number of different agencies. 

a. It would naturally be conducted under the general 
direction of the China Continuation Committee in order to 
utilize to the fullest extent possible the work of the Continua- 
tion Committee and of its Special Committees and the Statistical 
Department of that body. , 

5. It would expect to entrust to such organizations as the 
China Christian Educational Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, and certain of the Special Committees 
of the China Continuation Committee, etc., such investigations 
as can in the nature of the case be best made by those organiza- 
tions or committees. 

c. It would expect in some cases to work through special 
commissions appointed in China or invited from abroad to 
investigate specific aspects of the work. | 


The Appointment of Some One to Give Full 
Lime to This Work. 


As in the case in India, so in China, it is an absolute 
necessity that some one be secured to give full time to this 
work, before it is worth while entering in any serious way upon | 
it. Dr. Watson’s letter, quoted above, emphasizes this necessity. 
In India two experienced foreigners with adequate office staff 
are giving full time to the survey. Our task will not be less 
difficult. In some ways it will be more difficult than iv 
India, for there a vast amount of valuable information gathered 
by the government is accessible, whereas what can to-day be 
expected from this source in China is much more limited. 

We have, however, this advantage over our friends in 
India, that we have already a statistical secretary, and three 
years’ experience in the gathering of general information. We 
are fortunate in that there is a growing confidence that informa- 
tion asked for by the$China Continuation Committee will be 
used to good purpose and will make available general informa- 
tion regarding Christian work in China for which there is a 
growing demand both here and at the home base. 
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We are fortunate also in the close and cordial relations 
existing between other interdenominational agencies such as 
the China Christian Education Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, and the China Continuation Committee. 

In the opinion of this committee the Executive Committee 
of the China Continuation Committee should be asked to secure 
at the earliest possible date the services of a suitable man for 
the position of secretary of the Committee on Survey, and to 
make all necessary arrangements regarding his work. 3 


VI. RELATION OF THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE TO 
HE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN UNDERTAKING THE SURVEY. 


In order to expedite the work of the survey and to secure 
the largest possible benefit therefrom, it is recommended that 
the Executive take such steps as it may deem expedient to lay 
this whole matter before the proper missionary authorities at 
the home base, through the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. 
The China Continuation Committee would express the hope 
that when the survey shall have been completed or at such 
other time as may seem wise, it may be possible for a deputa- 
tion representing the missionary societies at the home base to 
sit with the China Continuation Committee to consider the 
report presented by the Committee on Survey and Occupation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CHINA 
| CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 


1. That in the judgment of this committee the time has 
come for the China Continuation Committee to undertake a 
missionary survey of China along the general lines outlined 
in this report. 

2. That, inasmuch as it is essential to the success of the 
survey that it have the hearty support of the missionary 
authorities both at the home base and on the field, and 
further, inasmuch as the survey will involve a considerable 
budget and the securing of someone to give full time to the 
work, the Executive Committee take the necessary steps to 
lay this whole matter before the missionary authorities at the 
home base, through the Continuation Committee of the 
World’s Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, and endeavour to 
secure the necessary funds and assistance. } 
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3. That a new special Committee on Survey and Occupa- 
tion be appointed whose duties shall be :-— 

a. To assist the Executive Committee in determining 
what are the lines of investigation to be carried on, and the 
order of undertaking different parts of the survey. 

46. To decide on the person, persons, or agencies best suited 
to carry through such surveys or groups of surveys, and to 
secure from the Executive Committee the necessary authority 
and funds for so doing. 

c. To collect, study, correlate and interpret the informa- 
tion received as a result of individual surveys and to prepare 
a report, or reports, with recommendations to the China 
Continuation Committee and through it to the missionary 
societies, churches, and other organizations concerned. 

_ 4. That the Executive Committee make provision in the 
budget for the necessary meetings of the committee. 

5. That in the opinion of this committee the Foreign 
Secretary should be the Chairman of the Special Committee, 
and undertake the general direction of the survey. 


Recommendations of the Special Committees 
THE FORWARD EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT. | 
Programme of the Committee's Work. 


1. endeavour to promote earnest, persistent intercession 
in behalf of evangelistic work, and to this end to 
co-operate with the Special Committee on the Pro- 
motion of Intercession and to urge that intercession 
be a working part of every evangelistic effort. | 

' 2. To continue to press for the enlistment, training, and 
use of the adult lay members of the Church, for effective Bible 
study and teaching, personal evangelistic work and Christian 
service, and to this end to strongly recommend to the churches 
work along the lines of the Organized Adult Bible Class 
Department of the China Sunday School Union. 

3. To continue the study of the most fruitful evangelistic 
efforts in China and other countries and of evangelistic policies 
which have been adopted by churches, missions, and interdenom- 
inational bodies; and to offer suggestions based upon such 
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study to the missionary body by means of bulletins and of 
Christian periodicals both in Chinese and in English. 

4. To have members of this committee so far as possible 
bring the programme of this committee to the notice of synods, 
conferences, conventions, and other meetings. 

, 5. To give such assistance as is within this committee’s 

power in the carrying on of special evangelistic work in such 
cities and provinces as desire this assistance, and meet the 
conditions which this committee believes to be necessary for 
the success of such movements. 

6. To commend to the co-operation of churches and mis- 
sions the plans for the Autumn Evangelistic Movement as 
reported by the executive secretary, Mr. Arthur Rugh, as 
having the following characteristics: | 

a. The movement is to be intensive, aiming at con- 
version, church-membership, and service in the Church rather 
than at enlisting additional inquirers. | 

5. The movement aims at reaching prepared groups, 
including especially gentry and students. 
 ¢ In management the movement is local, in the hands 
of local Christian leaders rather than of any national or- 
ganization. | 

d. locally the responsibility rests largely in the different 
churches or missions rather than in the hands of a city-wide 
committee. | 
_ @ Emphasis is laid upon a permanent movement rather 
than a temporary campaign. 3 : 

Jf. The movement will not be limited to the cities visited 
by Dr. Sherwood Eddy but will extend to such centres as are 
tripe for such a movement as far as qualified leaders can be 
secured. 

7. To suggest to the churches another National Week of 
Evangelism and to assist them in any way possible in planning, 


NoTE 1 :—The time suggested as most suitable by the great majority of 
reports is again the 7th to the 15th of the Chinese Year (old style.) Whilst 
a studg of the reports indicates that the mobilization of prayer and spiritual 
energy of the whole body reacts on the work of each part and makes simu)- 


- taneous effort desirable, still some cities have found this suggested date 


unsuitable. It is, therefore, to be understood that there must be liberty of 
choice for all as regards the particular time. 


Note 2:—In regard both to the Autumn Evangelistic Movement and to 
the National Week of Evangelisin it is recommended that a definite pro- 
gramme be adopted for women ; and that women’s evangelistic services be 
ree esas wherever it is believed that better results can be thus 
obtained, 
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preparing for, and carrying through a week in which the whole 


‘membership of the churches in China shall take part with a 


view to reaching all classes of the people,—the aim being to 
make this week not an isolated effort but a period of united 
action, mobilizing for the whole country the forces of prayer 
and Christian energy expressed through the action of each 
individual church-member enlisted, trained, and set to work, 
so that the tide of life thus set moving may advance through 
the whole year. 


Recommendations adopted :— 


1. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
Mission Boards that they give special attention for a period of 
years to the locating in the great cities of men adapted to 
evangelistic work. 

2. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
local churches and missions so to arrange their programme of 
work as to secure, hold, and | use members of the student and 


gentry classes. 


3. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to — 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
the importance of so relating their work to the Church as to 
lead as many as possible of the men and women whom they 
attract and train into the service of the Church. 

4. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
the Student Volunteer Movement that, in view of the supreme 
importance in evangelism of the Chinese pastor, it should 
extend its efforts to enlist qualified students for the ministry ; 
and that the China Continuation Committee call the attention 
of churches and missions to its conviction that this can be done 
only as the Student Volunteer Movement is able to secure for 
its leadership a few very strong Chinese pastors. | 

5. That the China Continuation Committee again express 
its thanks to the National Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association for the most valuable help given in the 
past, and request that if possible on her return to China Miss 
Paxson be again authorized to give part of her time to organi- 
zing evangelistic efforts for women and for girl students in 
China. 


THE CHINESE 


The recommendations on this subject are given at the 
close of the report, which appears in full on p. 369. 
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THE PROMOTION OF INTERCESSION. 


4, That the China Continuation Committee recommends 
to the consideration of those who have not adopted it, the 
custom in practice in some missions of devoting, in connection 
with their annual meetings, an entire day to praise, confession, 
and prayer as preparatory to the conference upon mission 
business. 

2. That we push forward the translation and, so far as 
possible, the original composition of books on intercession for 
_ the use of the Chinese Church. 

3. That we emphasize the need of intercession at the 
summer conferences, devoting a day to the actual drawing nigh 
to God in prayer. 

4. That we recommend the preaching every year. in 
_ churches throughout the land, of consecutive sermons on the 
— subject of prayer for the instruction of the Christians and their 
encouragement in the practice of prayer. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


1. That the China Continuation Committee appoint for 
the ensuing year a Special Committee on Theological Education. 

2. That this report with the appendices be printed for 
distribution among those who are interested in the training of 
Christian workers and especially of a Chinese ministry. 

3. That the in-coming Special Committee on Theological 
Education appoint an advisory Sub-committee on Theological 
Text-books, which may act as an intermediary between theo- 
logical schools, authors, and publishing houses. This Advisory 
Committee may also be able to secure more careful reviews in 
missionary periodicals of current Christian literature which bears 
_ upon the work of theological class rooms. 

4. That the next Special Committee on Theological Educa- 
tion also take up the question of philosophical and theological 
terms in Christian literature and of general religious terms and 
proper names, with a view to the securing of uniformity and 
the early publication of a glossary of such terms. 

_ § That the incoming Special Committee further consider 
the establishment of a theological and homiletical review. 

6. That we recommend to the in-coming Special Com- 
mittee with our endorsement the following resolution from the 
Special Committee on Social Application of Christianity, viz.— 
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“Resolved. That we recommend to the Special Committee 
on Theological Education of the China Continuation Committee 
that students for the ministry should be given such training as 
will prepare them to enlist the membership of the church and 
leading men of the community in the study of local conditions 
and in service for the common welfare.”’ 

7. That the in-coming Special Committee take up, as 
they are able, the problems raised in this report concerning 
curricula, co-ordination and co-operation in theological work, 
and in general that they aim at the standardization of the work 
of our theological and Bible training schools, as far as it will 
make for harmony, efficiency and helpfulness. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


I. That the China Continuation Committee appoint a 
Special Committee on Christian Literature whose duties shall 
be (a) to continue the study of this whole subject and (4) to deal 
with all matters referred to it in the ensuing recommendations. 


II. On the co-ordination of the work of the Tract and 
Literature Societies. | 

1. That the China Continuation Committee arrange for 
the appointment of some person to whom all those who propose 
to write or translate books or tracts may report their plans for 
inclusion in a list of ‘* Books in preparation.’? This person 
shall be responsible for giving to intending authors such advice > 
as the information on his files warrants with a view to prevent- 
ing unnecessary duplication. He shall also periodically seek 
information as to the progress made by those whose plans are 
on file. He shall not communicate information from his files 
to the press without the consent of the persons concerned. 

2. That all the Literature and Tract Societies be requested 
to notify this same person when manuscripts are accepted. He 
shall then be responsible for communicating this information 
to all the other Societies. He shall not announce this informa- 
tion in the press without the consent of the Society concerned. 


3. That the China Continuation Committee impress on 
the various Literature and Tract Societies the advantages to 
the public which arise from a definite arrangement for the 
interchange of stock, and urge on the China Christian Pub- 
lishers’ Association the wisdom of takiug prompt action in this 
matter. 
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Ill. On the development of Press Bureau work. 

Being impressed with the value of the work now being 
done through the Chinese daily press by such agencies as the 
Christian Literature Society, the International Reform Bureau, 
the Council on Public Health of the China Medical Missionary 
Association and the Department of Forestry and Agriculture 
of the University of Nanking, and by individuals, and being 
convinced that there are possiblities for considerable” enlarge- 
ment of this work, the China Continuation Committee hereby 
instructs the Special Committee on Christian Literature to make 
a further study of this matter, and to report at the next meeting. 


IV. On the Survey of current Christian Literature. 

1. That the China Continuation Committee refer all ques- 
tions connected with the publication of the matter already 
collected in the loose-leaf Index to the Special Committee on 
Christian Literature. | 

2. That the Special Committee on Christian Literature 
be asked to take steps to secure discriminating reviews on such 
parts of the survey as may be deemed useful, and to this end be 
empowered to appoint such sub-committees as may be thought 
needful. | 

3. That the China Continuation Committee include in its 

budget an item of $640.00 Mex. for the further work on the 
Survey of Christian Literature and make a special appeal to 
the Special Committee on Christian Literature of the Edin- 
- burgh Continuation Committee to provide this sum. 
4. That the China Continuation Committee instruct its 
Special Committee on Christian Literature to arrange for the 
regular revision of the loose-leaf Index and for the careful 
preservation of the library of books and tracts which corresponds 
with the Index. 

5. That the China Continuation Committee request all 

Christian publishers (whether societies, missions, or individuals) 
_ to forward information about their new issues to the Special 
Committee on Literature and draw the attention of the editors 
of the CHINESE RECORDER and the Chinese Christian papers to 
the importance of securing intelligent, critical reviews of new 
books and tracts. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE STUDY. 
I. Curriculum Bible Study. 


That we recommend that the curricula on Bible Study 
and Religious Education contained in this report be regarded 
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as suggested courses of study submitted for the Geeuiseritton 
of those engaged in school work. 


II. Bible Study for Preachers and Pastors. 

1. That the Special Committee on Theological Education 
be asked to complete the survey of methods of Bible study for 
preachers and pastors in active service, herewith presented, and 
that this survey shall be taken in such a way as to promote 
interest and action in regard to the subject surveyed. _ 

2. That the incoming Special Committee on Theological 
Education be asked to endeavour to unite the theological 
seminaries in presenting graded courses or syllabi, with examina- 
tions and uniform certificates, for preachers in active service. 

_ 3. Inasmuch as the principle of regarding certain standards 
of Biblical and other knowledge as one of the determining 
factors in fixing ecclesiastical standing and salary, has been 
adopted and successfully carried out in practice by several large 
denominations, we believe this system deserving of careful con- 
sideration by all missions. 

4. That there is need of Travelling and Loan Libraries — 
and grants-in-aid of books for the use of preachers in service 
who are intending to study for examinations. _ 

§. That the extension courses be not limited to 
without theological seminary training, but that courses for 
graduate students be prepared as well. : 


III. Family Worship. | 

1. That church, district, and/or denominational surveys 
be taken on this subject and in such ways as shall promote 
intelligent interest in bettering conditions. 

2. That suitable literature should be made available for 
the promotion of the purposes above mentioned. 

3. That a special ‘‘ Home Welfare Week ’’ be inaugurated, 
to emphasize the importance in the home of daily Bible reading 
and family prayers. 

4. That a special ‘‘Home’’ Sunday be suggested when 
sermons, Sunday School Lesson, and devotional meetings shall 
stress the topic of religious life in the home. 


IV. General. | 
1. That the China Continuation Committee appoint a 
Special Committee on Sunday School and Bible Study to 
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be kuown hereafter as the Special Committee on Religious 4 


Education. 

2. That the Special Committee on Religious Education 
shall be so constituted as to adequately represent not only the 
various missions but also the organizations now producing 
Bible study and teaching literature. 

3. That the Special Committee on Religious Education 
be instructed for the ensuing year, to stress subjects as below: 

a. To further the preparation of literature for curriculum 
Bible study. 

b. To continue efforts to promote family worship and daily 
Bible study in homes. 

c. To study and make recommendations regarding the 
religious education of inquirers and church-members, in this 
connection stressing the subject of teaching Christians to read 
the Scriptures. ; 

ad. To study and make recommendations regarding the 
work now being done for the training of Bible teachers, both 
_in Sunday and day school, boarding school, and college. 


SURVEY AND OCCUPATION. 


The recommendations on this subject are given at the 
close of the report, which appears in full on pp. 389-90. 


BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY. 


1. That a new Special Committee on Business and 
Administrative Efficiency be appointed, and that the following 
general subjects be referred to it for study and report :— 

a. The Administration of Mission Organizations on the 
Field. A survey of existing forms of organization, bringing 
out clearly the location of authority in all important matters 
of missionary administration, both in relation to the Home Base 
and to the Chinese Church. 

5. The Administration of Union Iustitutions. This. com- 
mittee to work in close co-operation with the China Christian 
Educational Association and the China Medical Missionary 


Association. | 
c The Financing of National Inter-denominational 


Organizations. 

d. Mission Finance. (1) The desirability or otherwise of 
further centralization of treasurerships at important centres ; 
the possibility of such centralized agencies handling the 
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accounts of smaller missions ; the auditing of mission accounts. 
(2) Mission insurance. (3) Co-operative purchasing (it being 
understood that any suggestions for launching a ‘‘ Business 
Agency’’ along lines previously outlined, shall be made to the 
Executive Committee, to which this whole matter has been 
referred,—See Executive Committee Minutes, Nos. r1o 
and 142). 

e. Church Finance. (1) The collection, accounting for, 
and auditing of church accounts. (2) The holding of property| 
by the Chinese Church. (3) Provision by churches or mission- 
ary societies for retiring allowances or pensions for the ordained 
Chinese clergy. | 

2. That the following recommendations arising out of the 
report of the Sub-committee on the Administration of Urion 
Institutions be adopted. 

a. That in order to secure unity of eee and efficiency 


in control the constitution of Board of Trustees chartered and 


incorporated either in China or abroad be Se: tia for our 
higher education institutions. 

4. That in order to secure a ane breadth of view in the 
conduct of higher educational institutions it is desirable that 
in constituting Field Boards of Control both Chinese and 
foreign members of experience be co-opted from outside the 
immediate circle of the missions interested. 

c. That in order to secure the highest possible efficiency i in 
the staff of our higher educational institutions it is desirable 
that appointments be made by governing bodies of the in- 
stitutions concerned after proper tests of their professional 
qualifications and missionary opartt and with adequate 
probation. | 

d. That it is desirable in every practicable way to promote 
co-operation between higher educational institutions in order 
as far as possible to avoid overlapping in post graduate and 
professional departments, and that a committee on which these 
institutions should be represented be appointed to further such 
co-operation. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 


That a Special Committee on Self-support be again 
appointed for the ensuing year, so located as to be able to meet 
and plan the work before it, and to continue the investiga- 
tion by :— 
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1. Furnishing a clearing house for reports, and of ideas 
and methods for developing self-support. | 

2. Conducting an intensive study of certain questions 
raised in the reports. Among these questions may be 
mentioned :— 

a. The feasibility and desirability of placing a pastor over 
a group of churches able to support him, the pastor being the 
only paid worker in the group and being assisted by voluntary 
workers in the oversight and care of the churches. 

 & The relation of high-salaried mission agents to self- 
support. 

c. The relation of expensive equipment furnished by 
the mission for evangelistic work to the development of 
self-support. 

d. The relation of the ‘‘Joint Control Plan’’ of 
administering all funds, mission and church, to development 
in self-support. 


THE SOCIAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. That a Special Committee on the Social Application of 
Christianity be appointed for the coming year. It is desirable 
that a number of corresponding members be appointed, and 
that they be so chosen as to make group meetings possible. 

2. That the Special Committee endeavour to keep prom- 
inently before the Church in China the need of a clear 
‘recognition on the part of both the laity and the clergy of the 
_ bearing of Christian truth on their family, business, and other 
relationships. In the opinion of the committee it — will 
contribute toward this end if topics such as the following are 
made the basis of special study :— 

a. The Christian teaching regarding family life (the 
relation of parents and children ; of husband and wife, including 
early engagement and marriage, the taking of secondary . 
wives ; divorce’; the clan system, the relation of brothers and 
cousinn: etc.) 
| 6. The Christian teaching regarding business and in- 
dustrial relationships. | 

c. The Christian teaching regarding a weekly Rest Day. 
| d. The study of Chinese philanthropy with a view to 

discovering whether closer relation between Chinese non- 
Christians and Christians in philanthropic work are desirable 
and possible. 
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e. The influence of the Christian schools upon community 


life, and how they can be made a larger force for civic right- 


eousness, 
The committee would recommend the study of the above 


or oi other related subjects to such organizations as the follow- 
ing: Pastors’ Associations and Conferences, Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian — 


_ Association Conferences, Teacher Training Conferences, Annual 


Mission Meetings and Conferences, City Missionary Associa- 
tions, and Meetings at Summer Resorts. | 

3. In order to carry out the recommendations in Part II 
of the Report the committee would further recommend : 

a. That the Special Committee offer such assistance to the 
above mentioned agencies as they may desire, and as it may 


find possible. 

6. That it arrange for its own members to promote the 
study of the above and other questions. 

c. That it secure papers suitable for publication and 
endeavour to arrange for their publication in the Chinese 


press and in the CHINESE RECORDER. 


THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. 


1. That a Special Committee on the Training of Mission- 
aries be appointed for the coming year. 

@. That the following lines for study and activity be 
recommended to the incoming Special Committee :-— _ 

a. That the committee continue to cultivate close relation- 
ships with the Boards of Missionary Preparation at the Home 
Base in order to determine jointly what further technical 
preparation is needed by the missionaries, and how this 
preparation can best be secured, especially what should be 
given at home and what on the field. 

5. That the committee continue to study plans for unify- 
ing the courses of study of the missions sending students to 
the Language Schools in China. 3 

c. That the committee give attention to the later studies 
of students, after leaving the Language School, in advanced 
language work, in the study of Chinese religions and of the 
problems of missionary work. 

@. That the committee collect and prepare for publication 
accurate information regarding the work and progress of the 


Language Schools in China. 
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e. That the committee continue to co-operate with the 
Executive Committee in endeavouring to secure the study by 
_an expert phonetician from abroad of the sounds of the 
principal language areas of China. 

3. That the Course of Study of the North China Union 
Language School and the Department of Missionary Training, 
Nanking University, be printed as an Appendix to the Report 
of the out-going Special Committee on the Training of 


Missionaries. 

i as reported by members in writing. We do not attempt 
| classification, but choose from a number of letters 

received, some being from Chinese and others from foreign 

members 

t. ome delightful fraternal spirit and frankness of the 
conference ; not allowing nationality, custom, or prejudice to 
be a hindrance in the discussions. 

2. Willingness to sink unimportant differences of methods 
in order to work harmoniously for the good of the whole. 

3. Desire to gather and give information and opinion by 
' different schools of thought, so as to understand more fully the 
needs and possibilities of the times. | 

4. Strength gained by unity, and an increasing sense of 
the greatness, importance, and grandeur of the work to which 
we are called. 

5. The free judgment, broad sympathies, and faith-filled 
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Impressions of Members 


Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee, 


- vision of the members of the committee as a whole. 


6. We had the consciousness of being part of a world 
movement ; that at the source of the movement there is Infinite 
Power; and glimpses of what may be accomplished when faith 
and obedience make possible the fuller releasing of that power. 

7. We saw Christian love tearing down the walls of 
denominationalism, while preserving the peculiar spirit and 
impetus innate in each body of Christians. 


8. There was a vision of new possibilities because of the 
ability and devotion of our Chinese Christian leaders: the 


E select below a number of impressions made at the — 
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revelation of the patriotism of a Chinese citizen blended with 
the patriotism of a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven. © 


9. A Chinese delegate writes: ‘‘I learned more this 
week than in all my previous 20 years in the Church, of 
the magnitude of the tasks before us, great and abiding things 
already accomplished, and the intimacy of the Christian fellow- 
ship. I never before realized that the army of the Lord in 
China was so valiant and strong, and had conquered such 
citadels. Nor did I know before what wonderful things had 
already been accomplished by missionaries aud Chinese in 
other provinces. I also realize afresh the difficulties of others, 
and so can pray with more earnestness and intelligence for 
them.”’ | 
10. Another Chinese member writes: ‘‘Since the es- 
tablishment of this committee differences and barriers have 
been slowly removed, Chinese and foreigners are more on a 
basis. of equality. The friendship between members who 
represent nations at war with each other, treating each other 
as brethren, is a proof of the love of Christ in all. The frank- 
ness and forbearance of members when not of the same opinion 
was also very marked, and a proof of true brotherhood. The 
committee has also helped much in co-ordinating the activities 
of the various societies and missions and churches, and united 
them in a bond which can never again be broken. I am 
thankful to God for what this committee has done for my dear 
Fatherland, and the Kingdom of my Christ.’’ 


11. It was felt by a number that more time should be 
given to the fuller discussion of the reports of the special 
committees, and that they should be circulated in English and 
Chinese some weeks before the Aunual Meeting, so that the 
members can come more fully prepared to take part in the 
discussions.* | 

12. Several referred to the difficulty, of which all are 
fully conscious, of securing on the committee adequate rep- 
resentation of all sections of China, and of all of the leading 
missions and other Christian organizations. No suggestions 


* Provision has already been made to secure the fuller discus- 
sion at the next Annual Meeting of a smaller number of reports. 
The committee has had a rule regarding the circulating of reports 
in advance, but the representative character of these committees, 
and the desire of the chairmen for a final meeting just before the 
Annual Meeting, has made it difficult to enforce the rule. 
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have yet been made as to how this can be done without greatly 
enlarging the committee. 

13. Several give ungrudging ilies to the value of 
the work done by the chairman, secretaries, and others, as 
also to the work of the special committees. 

14. All feel grateful to the Father of all mercies for the 
seasons of refreshment to souls which marked the gathering, 
for the absence of all discord, and for new friendships formed 
which will abide for ever. 


+ We are informed that the secretaries of the committee wil 
welcome suggestions any may have to offer on this subject. 


— 


Obituaries 


Venerable Archdenoes E. H. Thomson, D.D. 


| N the evening of April 23rd, 1917, the Venerable Elliot 
Heber Thomson, D.D., Archdeacon of Shanghai, entered 
into his eternal rest. 

| Dr. Thomson was born in Virginia, March roth, 1834. 
He received his theological training at the Virginia Seminary and 
came to China in 1859, with the first Bishop Boone. His whole 
ministerial life, covering a period of fifty-eight years, was spent iu 
missionary work in and around Shanghai. 

Dr. Thomson was one of those rare spirits whose firm faith 
and large vision could hold, without discouragement or failure 
of inspiration, to the then apparently hopeless task or winning 
China to the Christian faith. At the time of his coming to 
China only the beginnings had been made, and in the establish- 
ment of most of the various institutions of the Mission which have 
been so fruitful of blessing to China and the Church, he had a 
prominent part. Moved by the sight of the often unnecessary 
sufferings of the sick, and impressed with the opportunity to the 
Church in medical work for the Chinese, he availed himself of a 
small sum of money, $150, which had been placed at his disposal, 
to establish a dispensary in Shanghai. Out of this small beginning 
has grown St. Luke’s Hospital and all the other medical work of 
the Mission. Impressed also with the need and opportunity for 
educational work, he devoted much of his time to the founding and 
supervision of day-schools. He was also for some time in charge 


of Baird Hall, one of the two boarding schools for boys which were 
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combined to form St. John’s College, and in later years was for a 
while the Acting President of the latter institution. 

But by far the greatest part of Dr. Thomson's life-work was 
in the direct preaching of the Gospel and the supervision of those 
Chinese clergy and catechists engaged in what is known usually 
as evangelistic work. He was untiring in his visits to the smaller 
cities and villages around Shanghai, preaching in chapel or preach- 
ing-hall or on the crowded street-corner, with never-failing 
enthusiasm born of his faith that in the message he brought those — 
who heard him would find that saving hope for which he knew 
they were blindly seeking. | | 

In later years, in addition to his evangelistic labors, the Arch- 
deacon was much employed in literary work, particularly Bible and 
Prayer Book translation. He was deferred to as one of the chief 
authorities on the local dialect. | 

It is largely owing to Dr. Thomson that the Mission survived 
the period of the Civil War in America, as he was, during a part of 
that time, the only foreign clergyman of the Mission in Shanghai. 

Besides the value of the varied activities of his missionary 
work, Archdeacon Thomson will long be remembered for the 
inspirational value of his life-and for his wonderful influence 
among the Chinese, his kindly, loving heart drawing to him all 
with whom he came in contact. Nor was his influence limited to 
the Chinese. He was loved and honoured by missionaries of all 
names and all ages, who constantly turned to him for advice and 
sympathetic companionship. ‘‘ For he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith,’’ and by his preaching and by the 
power of his holy life, ‘‘ much people was added unto the Lord.’’ 

GOUVERNEUR FRANK MOSHER, 


BENJAMIN Lucius ANCELL, 
CAMERON FARQUHAR MCRAR. 


— 


Rev. William P. Chalfant, M.A., D.D. 


That the Son of man may come in an hour when we think not 
was vividly brought home to his colleagues in the sudden death 
of the Rev. W. P. Chalfant, D.D., of Tsingchowfu, Shautung, 
Saturday morning, April 21st, 1917. No one realized that 
he was seriously ill, and few knew that he was not in usual 
health until a note came from Mrs. Chalfant, just as morning 
chapel was over, saying: ‘‘ Please hurry—my husband is dying.” 
For the past few weeks, while carrying on his classes as usual, 
Dr. Chalfant had been feeling the strain of an unusual amount of 
work which had devolved on him as Chairman and Secretary of 
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the Shantung Presbyterian Mission’s Executive Committee. At 
times of unusual stress he had, in recent years, suffered from his 
heart, and it seems to have given way suddenly under the recent 
strain. He had worked until late the evening before on urgent 
mission business which he did not succeed in finishing—was 
awakeued shortly after midnight by the arrival of a telegram— 
and became restless on toward morning. Nothing serious was 
still suspected, however, though the feeling of oppression and 
faintness, with pain in the chest, increased after seven a.m., 
until a few minutes before eight o’clock when he suddenly 
expired. 

Dr. Chalfant was born in Saltsburgh, Penna, September 3rd, 
1860, being the eldest son of the late Rev. George W. Chalfant, 
D.D. He graduated from Lafayette College in 1881, and from the 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1884, after 
which he engaged in city mission work for a year. Coming to 
Shantung in the summer of 1885, he was located at Tsiuan the 
same autumn. In 1891, by appointment of the Mission, he led 
in the opening up of the new station of Ichowfu, where he re- 
mained until 1909 when he was called to a professorship in the 
Union Theological College at Tsingchowfu. During his term in 
Ichowfu, he was called home to America by the declining health 
of his wife, Mrs. Lulu B. Chalfant, who died in 1903. Upon her 
death, Dr. Chalfant returned at once to his work in China, 
accompanied by his four sons—a little daughter having already 
passed away in Ichowfu. In 1907 he was married to Miss Ada 
Gilbert, of the Church Missionary Society, Taichow, who with 
his four sons—two of whom are still in college—is left to mourn 


his loss. 


As a missionary and a man, Dr. Chalfant was well known and 
honored for his sound, broadminded views of both men and things. 
Because of this, and because of his freedom from all prejudice, 
dealing with every question calmly and soberly as well as sympa- 
thetically, he was unanimously re-elected last year to the onerous 
position mentioned above. Being a man of generous disposition, 
quick insight into human nature, and of happy tactfulness in dealing 
with difficulties, he was deservedly popular both in the Mission 
and among his friends. At the time of his death he was also 
serving on the China Council where, in the words of the Chairman, 
‘Dr. Lowrie, ‘‘ his constant good cheer and singular approachable- 
ness and friendliness, his loyalty to the interests of the Shantung 
Mission which he represented, his humility and readiness to learn 
in the new circumstances into which he was thrown, his excellent 
judgment upon the questions that arose for consideration, and his 
Christian faith and integrity endeared him to us all in an uncom- 
mon degree.”’ | | 
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Though engaged for many years in evangelistic work, Dr. 
Chalfant was a constant reader of solid literature, and though 
liberal in his views, yet as the years went round he became more 
conservative, though he always kept an open mind, ever ready to 
receive and weigh new evidence and arguments. For his scholarly 
attainments, his Alma Mater in 1912 conferred on him the degree — 
of Doctor of Divinity. Though not devoting himself to educational] 
work until well on in middle life, yet the qualities mentioned above, 
together with his fine courteous manner, gained him the love and 
respect of his students. That he understood the fundamental 
principles of teaching was shown by the remark of the Rev. Ting 
Li Mei made years ago: ‘‘ Pastor Chalfant makes us think.” — 
Since coming to the Semiuary, where he might be supposed to do 
some literary work, Dr. Chalfant found but little time, owing to 
his position on the Executive Committee of the Mission, to do 
much, but his Handbook of Christian Apologetics, just printed at 
the American Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, and his trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ remain to exercise an in- 
fluence for truth and Christian zeal. 

, Dr. Chalfant loved his theological work, and humbly felt that 
he had some qualifications for it, yet he was not a man to allow his 
own predilections to interfere with the call of duty, so when the latter — 
called him to less congenial tasks, he went at its behest. This was 
shown especially by his taking, in an emergency, the position of 
_ Acting President in the College at Weihsien as well as in respond- 
ing to other calls. More thoughtful too of others than himself, 
he would surrender his own comfort for the sake of helping a 

friend, even when he felt weary and could ill spare the time. In 
these and other characteristics he was what we delight to call a 
‘*good man,’’ and in his goodness lay much of his power. Con- 
scious of his own imperfections, he still wished to impress on his 
students the connection between these two ideas and I find the 
following written on the margin of his Sunday school lesson for the | 
preceding Sabbath ; ‘‘ Goodness is the secret of all influence for 
Christ.”” We may well take it as his last words to us all; the 
words of one who, though the Master did come suddenly, was not 
unprepared. 

Possessing many qualities which endeared him to his colleagues, , 
perhaps the highest of all his virtues was the sincere reverent tone 
of his life. His reverence for God and love to his Savior were, 
while unobtrusive, recognized and felt especially by those who 
knew him best. Only the evening before his death, while taking 
a short walk with his wife, stretching out his hand as if to grasp 
that of a friend, he said ; ‘‘ Ada, I am tired, but I always have the 

Loving Companion by my side.’’ Those who have read a little 
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- book by Dr. Lyman Abbott, which had made a deep impression 
on him, will know what he meant. The same evening he remarked 
to her: ‘‘Some may think that I do not spend as much time in 


prayer as I should, but I can truly say from my heart that there is 


scarcely two or three minutes of my conscious hours in which I do 
not realize the actual presence of God.’’ ‘‘ To love the brother- 
hood and to fear God’’ were two cardinal principles of his life, 
and as we listened to him reading the Word, engaging in prayer, 
or watched his daily life, it was evident that his service was from 
the heart. During life he served faithfully and lovingly, enduring 
much as ‘‘ seeing Him who is invisible,’’ and we now rest comforted 
in the assurance that ‘his servant still serves Him, and sees His 
face, in the land where there is no night, nor sorrow, nor pain 


anymore.’ | 
W.M. H. 


Mrs. Sewell McFarlane, London Mission, Tientsin 


Born in 1864, into a family well-known in Bristol for their 
high Christian character and good works, more particularly 
connected with the great work of George Miiller, Mary Dora 
Armstrong had from her youth consecrated her life to the service 
of others. It was while Dr. McFarlane was superintendent of the 
Bristol Medical Mission that she became acquainted with her future 
husband. They arrived in Tientsin in the year 1887, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society, and, for a period, were 
associated with the late Dr. Kenneth Mackenzie of that city in his 
beneficent and still-remembered work. In June 1888, when Hsiao 
Chang was opened by the London Mission as a residential centre, 
the doctor and his wife accompanied the Rev. Hopkyn Rees and 
his wife to establish the work. ‘Those were the days of small 
things, with only a handful of converts, two small chapels, and 
native houses for the foreign staff. The doctor had to train his 
own assistants; his first dispensary was an old stable, and his first 
hospital a broken-down room with a kang and a pierced roof 
through which to study astronomy. But they were memorable 
days to the new missionaries, and the foundations were laid by 
deep and abiding prayer and unceasing efforts to spread the gospel. 
Mrs. McFarlane found an ample field for the exercise of her rare 
gifts and graces. Her attractive disposition, enthusiasm, and gener- 
Osity, soon gathered the women around her, but she found her chief 
joy in starting a small school for girls, which she supported entirely 
herself, even to the erection of the school building later on. To-day 
there is a large and well-equipped school in that growing mission, 
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and Mrs. McFarlane had the joy of seeing many of her old pupils 
established as the mothers of ideal Christian homes. After many 
years of absence she returned in 1916 to visit the sphere of her first 
love, and found a large community of Christians who welcomed her 
and the doctor with loyal and glad hearts, and the non-Christians 
even gave them a hearty réception, for their labours were not iy 
vain among these as well as in and for the Church itself. 

The year of the Boxer upheaval saw the complete destruction __ 
of all the property in Hsiao Chang, and in many out-stations, and 
the martyrs of the Lord were a great host. The missionaries 
had a narrow escape, and had to undertake a perilous journey to the 
coast. Like many others, Mrs. McFarlane never fully recovered 
from the shock of those terrible days. After a sojourn in Japan she 
returned to Tientsin with her husband, he to carry on a great work 
in the hospital and she to find a new sphere for her sympathy and 
devotion among the foreign troops. Her house was in truth a 
‘* Soldiers’ Home,’’ and the cheery welcome and warm interest 
: of the hostess drew large numbers of them under her benign 
& ‘influence. Friendships were formed which lasted through all the 
years, and to-day, in many parts of the world, there are men who 
still cherish the memory of ‘‘ Mother’’ with deep affection and 
gratitude, for she won many of them to faith in Christ, and never 
ceased to keep the fires burning by incessant correspondence. 
Later, after ill-health had necessitated a return to England, the 
homes at Westcliff-on-sea and at Croydon were always open to 
her old ‘“‘ boys’’ and their families, and they availed themselves 
of this without hesitation. Dr. McFarlane had become super- 
intendent of the London Medical Mission, and his varied activities 
here, professional and religious, were supplemented by the earnest 
service of his wife. She also spoke often for the London Mission- 
ary Society, and assisted in reorganizing auxiliaries on its behalf. 

The doctor returned to Tientsin in 1914 to act as /ocum éenens 
for Dr. Peake during furlough, and, later, his wife came from 
Canada. The war has scattered the family. A married daughter 
is in England, whose husband is at the front in France: a son is 
with the forces in Mesopotamia, and the youngest son is in Canada. 
Three children died in childhood, and these deaths left scars on the 
heart which were never erased. | 
Mrs. McFarlane fell ill about a year ago, and, though she 
improved, her vigorous body had been so undermined that, in 
spite of the most skilful professional aid and nursing, she fell asleep 
on April 28th. Her body was laid to rest in the same grave as 
that of two of her darling children, in Tientsin, with marked 
tokens of love and honour from Chinese and foreigners, and it 
was easy to discern that all were suffering from a deep sense of 


personal loss. 
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And so another of the choicest gifts of God to China ies been 
removed to serve Him in a higher realm. It was a privilege to 
~ ‘now this lady, and to be associated with her in service was one of 
the chief joys of life. But she lives in a true sense even on earth, 
in the lives of all those transformed by her love and devotion, in 
many homes and churches on the Chihli plain, in the affections of 
erstwhile colleagues whom she inspired by her own strenuous 
abandonment to the calls of the Spirit, and in the heart of many 
a brave soldier and his family for whom she cared and laboured 


unceasingly. | R 


Mrs. Jonathan Lees, Tientsin — 


Born in Manchester, England, November 30, 1833. Arrived 
in Tientsin, March 1862. Died at Worthing, England, December 
1, 1916. 
: ous whom, not only her own immediate family circle, but 
a large number had learned to love; one who, after forty years 
of steadfast endurance and faithful service in the mission field of 
North China, has quietly ended her days in the sheltered security 
of her son’s home, lovingly and patiently tended by him and his. 
As the old year lay a-dying a veritable saint of God, whose 
presence was a benediction to all who knew her, entered the eternal 


home. Reunited with husband and children who had gone on 


before, with old friends and fellow workers, she is for ever with 
her gracious Lord, whom she loved unfalteringly and served most 
loyally. Mr. and Mrs. Lees began their missionary career together 
and shared its trials and joys, its disappointments and its en- 
couragements, in unbroken comradeship from first to last. She 
was ever at his side until death did them part. They came out to 
China in the year 1861 and settled in the newly-opened port which is 
the gateway to Peking. Tientsin was in those days a desolate spot, 
vastly different from the great centre of commercial, educational, 
and administrative activity which is known by that name to- 
day. Large foreign concessions now line the river banks, and a new 
native city has taken the place of the city which the Boxers 
_ destroyed, with thoroughfares, handsome buildings, railways, 
colleges, churches, government offices, merchants’ warehouses, 
docks, business premises of all kinds. But in 1861 none of these 
were to be seen. Mission work, too, was in its early infancy. 
How great the change now ! 
In effecting that change none bore a more honoured and 
distinguished part than Mr. and Mrs. Lees. Theygled the way; 
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others have followed and carried forward their work. Mr. Lees 
travelled widely on evangelistic tours in the Chihli, Shantung, 
Shensi, and Shansi provinces. He did much to build up a strong 
native church, and it was largely due to his energetic and forcefy] 
personality, to his catholic spirit aud large-heartedness, that the 
knowledge of Christ was extended far and wide. The vigorous 
rural missions of the L. M.S. in the Chihli province, which are aq 
joy and hope to-day, are all directly or indirectly the outcome of 
his influence. Men that he baptized are even yet the centre of 
Christian light and leading in out-of-the-way towns and villages, 
His name and that of Mrs. Lees are deeply cut in the history of 
mission work of N. China; for in every possible way the husband’s 
energies and efforts were seconded and supported by the wife. 
There were no unmarried women missionaries in those days: the 
missionary’s wife taught, counselled, encouraged, watched over, and 
shepherded the women and children, and in quiet ways doubled 
the influence of the man. 

They supplemented and complemented each other in marvellous 
fashion. He was a man of intense vivacity and nervous energy, 
alert, agile, of magnetic personality, a born leader of men, surcharged 
with geniality and fun, yet all aglow with spiritual fervour and 
evangelistic zeal, keenly intent on saving his fellowmen. As a 
missionary pioneer, as an eloquent advocate of the cause so dear to 
his heart, and as a writer of hymns, both in Chinese and in Eng- 
lish, Jonathan Lees—we always called him Jonathan, for he was a 
‘* brother beloved by us all’’—will be gratefully and affectionately 
remembered ; for his works do follow him and will follow him 
for years to come. | 

And Mary Lees, the partner of his joys and sorrows, the sharer 
of his early privations, toils, and dangers—for they went through 
the grim and tragic experience of the siege of Tientsin together, he 
never recovering from the excitement and strain of those terrible 
days, she spared for another 17 years—how beautifully her 
character dovetailed into his. For she was calm and placid in 
mauner, of singularly equable temperament, as staunch, steadfast, — 
and brave as himself, whose gentle smile will be a cherished 
memory, whose loving disposition none could fail to see. She was 
‘‘a mother in Israel,’’—to use an old-world phrase—not only to the 
native Christian women and their families, to whom they intuitively 
turned for sympathy and help, but also in the homes of colleagues 
and friends. As a nurse—there were no professional nurses in 
- Tientsin in the old days—her reputation was unsurpassed. When 
babies were coming in mission families or in the foreign community, 
or there was serious illness that demanded skilful nursing, Mrs. 
Lees (Mother Lees they were fond of calling her) was soon installed 
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in the post of responsibility and she always proved a tower of 
strength in such emergencies. The younger missionaries loved her 
as a mother and she retained interest in them and theirs unbroken 


to the end. 


R. 


Correspondence 


REV. THOMAS BRYSON AND 
FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE. 


To the Editor of : 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR: At the meeting of 
the Tientsin Missionary Associa- 
tion held at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Nye last Monday evening, 
we had the pleasure of listening 
to Rev. Thomas Bryson, London 
Mission, give a ‘* Retrospect of 
Fifty Years in China.’’ 

After Mr. Bryson had finished 
his most interesting paper the 
enclosed letter of appreciation 
was read by Dr. J. H. Pyke and 
then handed to Mr. Bryson. 


Yours very truly, 
Eva A. GREGG, 


Secretary. 
TIENTSIN, 


REV. THOMAS BRYSON. 


DEAR MR. BRYSON, 


We, your missionary colleagues 
aud frieuds united in the Tien- 
tsin Missionary Association, wish 
to offer you our very hearty 
congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of half a century of serv- 
ice for the Master in the broad 
field of China, and to express 
our thankfulness to God that 
you have been spared so long to 
labour in this land. 

We are grateful that it has 
heen given to you to serve the 


Chinese people through perhaps 
the most important epoch in all 
their long history, and that your 
eloquence and zeal and your 
fervent spirit of evangelism have 
been exercised for so extended a 
period. Through it all you have 
preserved an ever-fresh interest 
in all aspects of the work, even 
in its most recent developments, 
and with a wide and generous out- 
look so that your enthusiasm is 
still a stimulus even to the latest 


_ recruitfrom home. And we wish 


to put on record how often we 
have been uplifted by your gift 
of prayer and inspired by your 
whole-hearted loyalty to the 
memory of the great men with 
whom you have been a partner 
in Wuchang and Tientsin. 
Recalling these great figures 
of the past we remember with 
gratitude the work of Mrs. Bry- 
son who did so much to preserve 
their memory, and who was so 
indefatigable in her own mission- 


ary labours for the women of 


Tientsin. Though she is no 
longer with you we rejoice that 
your eldest son, the Rev. Arnold 
Bryson, has given himself to the 
same great work, and that you 
have the satisfaction of seeing 
the cause which you love so well 
prospering in his hands. 

We trust that many years may 
still be given you to help us in 
this community with your rich 
experience and with a faith not 
lessened but matured and ten- 
derer with the years. May the 
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